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“Bradley’s a triple 
threat against 
cold weather.” 


—Gilbert L. Welch [Be 
Halfback 
Pittsburgh ’27 


“They don’t come 
better than Bradley.” 
—C. K. Cagle 
Halfback Army’27 


“Bradley runs rings 


around the rest.” 

—John H. Smith 
Tackle 

Pennsylvania ’27 


“Bradley is a corking 
good sweater.” 

—J. Dudley 
’ Charlesworth 
Center Yale ’27 


“Bradley means 
sweater perfection 
to me.” 
—Bennie 
Oosterbaan 
End Michigan ’27 


“Bradley on the label 


meansagoodsweater.” 
—Herb W. Joesting 
Fullback 


Minnesota ’27 


“My letter’s going 
on a brand 
new Bradley.” 
-~Tom A. Nash 
End Ge0orgia ’27 








You can take these 
3’ s 
Boys’ word for it! 
What do you think of a sweater good enough to be worn by 
every member of the 1927 All-American Football Team? 
That’s just how good the Bradley All-American Sweater is! 
... You can rely on their judgment for they know “what's 


what” in a sweater! 


Your local dealer has Bradley All-American Sweaters in a 
fine lot of colors. And we'll be glad to send you a free copy 
of the Bradley Style Book showing hosts of other models... 
Bradley Knitting Company, Delavan, Wisconsin. 


Slip into a 


©1928 


and out-of-doors 








“T always feel ‘set’ 
in a Bradley.” 
—Morley E. Drury 
Quarterback 
University of 
So. Calif. ’27 


“I’m still wearing 


“No one may 
borrow my Bradle ,.” 
Leo Roskowski 
Tackle 
Ohio State ’27 


“My Bradley’s my 
warmest friend.” 
Russ Crane 
Guard 


Illinois ’27 


my first Bradley.” 





Let Us Help You 


You may win the Binney & Smith Co. 
Award* by using any paint or crayon, 
but everybody knows that the GOLD 
MEDAL products, made by Binney 
& Smith Co., make good work better. 
From Maine to California art teachers 
and professional artists use and 
recommend 


CRAYOLA Wax Crayons 
PERMA Pressed Crayons 
ARTISTA Water Colors 
ARTISTA Tempera Poster Paint 





If your dealer cannot supply you with 
the desired assortment, write us for 
the name of one who can. 


Other GOLD MEDAL Products 


AN-DU-SEPTIC Dustless Crayon 
ATLANTIC White Chalk Crayon 
CRAYOLET Wax Crayon 
SPECTRA Pastel Crayon 
LECTURERS’ Colored Chalk Squares 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 
41 E. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 


For full information address The Scholastic Awards, 923 Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ANDALL DAVEY who painted the 

portrait of Galsworthy reproduced on 
the cover of this issue is a member of the 
colony of painters in Santa Fe and Taos, 
New Mexico. This portrait was painted two 
years and is now in the permanent collec- 
tion of the Art Institute of Chicago. Davey 
graduated in architecture from Cornell and 
studied under Robert Henri—whose name 
is known to Scholastic readers—and also for 
a long period abroad. 


HETHER you slide into the library 

under compulsion or use it as a 
meeting place for your ‘dates,’ certainly you 
while away some time there. And we wager 
that a perusal of the series of articles—ably 
inaugurated in this issue by Louis Shores— 
on libraries and how to use them will make 
your visits more regular, and more useful, 
and certainly more fascinating. Do you won- 
der what 310.26 means on the little white 
tab on a book? See page 6 and stop asking 
the librarian so many foolish questions. 


EXT issue of the Scholastic will con- 

tain the final article in our presidential 
campaign series; it will be a thorough dis- 
cussion of our electoral system, coupled with 
a survey of straw ballot votes held this fall. 


N this modern hurried age, letter writing : 


has become a more or less routine and 
business-like affair. However, the art of let- 
ter writing is not entirely a lost one, and be- 
ginning with this issue’s article on Walter 
Hines Page, the Scholastic will print from 
time to time letters of famous literary men 
and women who wrote not only to an im- 
mediate reader but for = Lady Mary 
Montagu, William Dean Howells, and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt will be among those whose 
letters will be presented. 


. MILNOR DOREY, formerly head of 
the English department in the Scarbor- 
ough, New York, Country Day School, 
has been appointed Executive Secretary of 
the Progressive Education Association, to suc- 
ceed Morton Snyder who is now director of 
the Rye, New York, Country Day School. 
We are happy to announce that Mr. Dorey 
has consented to take Mr. Snyder’s place on 
the Scholastic’s editorial board since Mr. 
Snyder decided it was necessary for him to 
resign. 
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Modern Painting Dominates 27th Carnegie Exhibition 


Andre Derain’s “Still Life,” shown above, 
was awarded the First Prize of $1,500 at the 
International Exhibition. Derain is one of the 
leading French modernists, and has been close- 
ly associated with some of the leaders of the 
modernist movement, among them Picasso, 
Matisse and Braque. Since the war, Derain’s 
painting has had a graver and nobler percep- 
tion than any he had attained before; this 
point is well demonstrated in the canvas which 
won first prize. 


The only annual international art exhibition 
in the world opened October 19, when the 
Twenty-seventh Carnegie Institute Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Paintings began at Pitts- 
burgh. There are 381 paintings in the show; 
of this number 253 are from European coun- 
tries and 128 from the United States. Fifteen 
nations and 116 artists are represented in the 
International Exhibit. 


In addition to the three major prizes, first 
Honorable Mention was awarded Dod Proc- 
tor, and Honorable Mentions were awarded 
Marie Laurencin, of France, Georgina Klit- 
gaard of the United States, and Albert Saverys 
of Belgium. After the Exhibition closes in 
Pittsburgh, December 9, the European section 
will be shown at the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, and later, at the Art Institute of Chicago. 


“Greenwich Village,” by Glenn O. Coleman, an American, received 
the Third Prize of $500. Coleman was born at Springfield, Ohio and re- 
ceived his early education at Indianapolis. He studied under Robert 
Henri (who was one of the Art Jury in THE SCHOLASTIC Awarps last 
year) at the New York School of Art and is a member of the Society of 
Independent Artists. He is exhibiting for the second time in a Carnegie 
International. 


Pedro Pruna, a young Spaniard living in Paris, received Second Prize 
of $1,000 for his canvas, also entitled “Still Life.” He is one of the 
youngest artists ever to win an important award at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute. Born in Barcelona in 1894, he worked there until he was 22, and 
then went to Paris and associated himself with Picasso. He paints with 
very sharp contrast of dark and light, but with a powerful effect of 
depth. He produces the most pleasant effects with masses of color. 
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The Prisoner 
By John Galsworthy 


den, before the birds had lost their spring song, 
or the trees dropped their last blossoms, our 
friend said suddenly: 

“Why! there’s a goldfinch!” Blackbirds there were, 
and thrushes, and tits in plenty, an owl at night, and a 
Christopher Columbus of a cuckoo, who solemnly, once 
a year, mistook this green island of trees for the main 
lands of Kent and Surrey, but a goldfinch—never! 

“JT hear it—over there!” he said again, and, getting 
up, he walked towards the house. 

When he came back, our friend sat down again, and 
observed: “I didn’t know that you kept a cage-bird!” 
We admitted that our cook had a canary. 

“A mule!” he remarked, very shortly. 

Some strong feeling had evidently been aroused in 
him that neither of us could understand. 

Suddenly he burst out: “I can’t bear things in cages ; 
animals, birds, or men. I hate to see or think of them.” 
And looking at us angrily, as though we had taken an 
advantage in drawing from him this confession, he went 
on quickly: 

“I was staying in a German town some years ago, 
with a friend who was making inquiries into social mat- 
ters. He asked me one day to go 


() N a fine day of early summer in a London gar- 


idea of muring their prisoners up in complete solitude. 
But it was a new toy to them then, and they were en- 
joying it with that sort of fanatical thoroughness which 
the Germans give ‘to everything they take up. I don’t 
want to describe this prison, or what we saw in it; as 
far as an institution run on such dreadful lines can be, 
it was, I daresay, well-managed; the Governor, at all 
events, impressed me favorably. I’ll simply tell you of 
the one thing which I shall never forget, because it sym- 
bolized to me forever the caging of all creatures, ani- 
mal or human, great or small.” 

Our friend paused; then, with an added irritation in 
his voice, as though aware of doing violence to his na- 
tural reserve, he went on: “We had been all over the 
grizzly place when the Governor asked my friend wheth- 
er he would like to see one or two of the ‘life’ prisoners. 

“*T will show you one,’ he said, ‘who has been here 
twenty-seven years. He is, you will understand’—I re- 
member his very words—‘a little worn by his long con- 
finement.’ While we were going towards this prisoncr’s 
cell, they told us his story. He had been a cabinet-mak- 
er’s assistant, and when still quite a boy, joined a gang 
of burglars to rob his own employer. Surprised during 
the robbery, he had blindly struck out, and killed his 

employer on the spot. He was sen- 





over a prison with him. I had 
never seen one then, and I agreed. 
It was just such a day as this— 


Criminals 


tenced to death, but, on the inter- 
vention of some royalty who had 
been upset by the sight of corpses, 


a perfectly clear sky, and there 
was that cool, dancing sparkle on 
everything that you only see in 
some parts of Germany. This pris- 
on, which stood in the middle of 
the town, was one of those shaped 
like a star, that have been built 
over there on the plan of Penton- 
ville. The system, they told us, was 
the same that you might have seen 
working here many years ago. The 
Germans were then, and still, no 
doubt, are, infatuated with the 





are human beings. This trite saying 
has been uttered by everyone of us at 
one time or another. But in this story 
the true value of the phrase becomes 
something real and alive. Galsworthy 
is here the combination of artist and 
humanitarian, and in two thousand 
words he -reveals one man’s entire 
soul. The prisoner of the story, with 
his pathetic miniature seems to sym- 
bolize the tragedy of all imprisoned 
men: a portrait not soon forgotten. 








I believe at the battle of Sadowa, 
his sentence was commuted to im- 
prisonment for life. 

“When we entered his cell he 
was standing perfectly still, gaz- 
ing at his work. He looked quite 
sixty, though he could not have 
been more than forty-six—a bent, 
trembling ruin of a figure, covered 
by a drab-colored apron. His face 
had the mealy hue and texture of 
all prisoners’ faces. He seemed to 
have no features; his cheeks were 
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holiow ; his eyes large, but, looking back, I can’t remem- 
ber their color—if, indeed, they had color in them at 
all. As we passed in, one by one, through the iron door, 
he took off his round cap, drab-colored too, like every- 
thing about him, showing his dusty, nearly bald head, 
with a few short grey hairs on end, and stood in an at- 
titude of ‘attention,’ humbly staring at us. He was like 
an owl surprised by daylight. Have you ever seen a 
little child ill for the first time—full of bewilderment at 
its own suffering? His face was like that, but so extraor- 
dinarily gentle! We had seen many of the prisoners, and 
he was the only one that had that awful gentleness. The 
sound of his voice, too: ‘Ja, Herr Direktor—nein. Herr 
Direktor!’ soft and despairing—I remember it now— 
there was not a breath of will-power left.” Our friend 
paused, frowning in his effort to re-create the scene. 


“He held in his hand,” he went on presently, “a sheet 
of stiff paper, on which he had been transcribing the 
New Testament in letters from a code of writing for the 
deaf and dumb. When he passed his thin fingers over 
the type to show us how easily the deaf and dumb could 
read it, you could see that his hands were dusty like a 
miller’s. There was nothing in the cell to produce that 
dust, and in my belief it was not dust on his hands, but 
some excretion from that human plant running to seed. 
When he held the sheet of paper up, too, it trembled 
like the wing of an insect. One of us asked who invented 
the system he was working at, mentioning some name. 
‘Nein, nein,’ he said, and he stood shivering with eager- 
ness to recollect the right name. At last he drooped his 
head, and mumbled out: ‘Ah, Herr Direktor, ich kann 
nicht!’ Then all of a sudden the name came bursting 
from his lips. At that moment, for the first time, he ac- 
tually looked like a man. I never before then realized the 
value of freedom; the real meaning of our relations with 
other human beings; the necessity for the mind’s being 
burnished from minute to minute by sights and sounds, 
by the need for remembering and using what we remem- 
ber. This fellow, you sce, had no use for memory in his 
life; he was like a plant placed where no dew can pos- 
sibly fall on it. To watch that look pass over: his face 
at the mere remembrance of a name was like catching 
sight of a tiny scrap of green leaf left in the heart of a 
withered shrub. Man, I tell you, is wonderful—the most 
enduring creature that has ever been produced!” Our 
friend rose, and began pacing up and down. 

“His world was not a large one; about fourteen feet 
by eight. He’d lived in it for twenty-seven years, without 
a mouse even for a friend. They do things thoroughly 
in prisons. Think of the tremendous vital force that 
must go to the making of the human organism, for a 
man to live through that What do you imag- 
ine,” he went on, turning to us suddenly, “kept even a 
remnant of his reason alive?—Well, Ill tell you: While 
we were still looking at his ‘deaf and dumb’ writing, he 
suddenly handed us a piece of wood about the size of a 
large photograph. It was the picture of a young girl, 
seated in the very centre of a garden, with bright-col- 
ored flowers in her hand; in the background was a nar- 
row, twisting stream with some rushes, and a queer bird, 
rather like a raven, standing on the bank. And by the 
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side of the girl a tree with large hanging fruits, strange- 
ly symmetrical, unlike any tree that ever grew, yet with 
something in it that is in all trees, a look as if they had 
spirits, and were the friends of man. The girl was star- 
ing straight at us with perfectly round, blue eyes, and 
the flowers she held in her hand seemed also to stare at 
us. The whole picture, it appeared to me, was full of— 
what shall I say?—a kind of wonder. It had all the 
crude color and drawing of an early Italian painting, 
the same look of difficulty conquered by sheer devotion. 
One of us asked him if he had learned to draw before 
his imprisonment; but the poor fellow misunderstood 
the question. “Nein, nein,” he said, “the Herr Direktor 
knows I had no model. It is a fancy picture!” And the 
smile he gave us would have made a devil weep! He had 
put into that picture all that his soul longed for—wom- 
an, flowers, birds, trees, blue sky, running water; and 
all the wonder of his spirit that he was cut off from 
them. He had been at work on it, they said, for eight- 
een years, destroying and repeating, until he had pro- 
duced this, the hundredth version. It was a master- 
piece. Yes, there he had been for twenty-seven years, 
condemned for life to this living death—without scent, 
sight, hearing, or touch of any natural object, without 
even the memory of them, evolving from his starved soul 
this vision of a young girl with eyes full of wonder, and 
flowers in her hand. It’s the greatest triumph of the 
human spirit, and the greatest testimony to the power 
of Art that I have ever seen.” 

Our friend uttered a short laugh: “So thick-skinned, 
however, is a man’s mind that I didn’t even then grasp 
the agony of that man’s life, But I did later. I hap- 
pened to see his eyes as he was trying to answer some 
questions of the Governor’s about his health. To my 
dying day I shall never forget them. They were incar- 
nate tragedy—all those eternities of solitude and si- 
lence he had lived through, all the eternities he had still 
to live through before they buried him in the graveyard 
outside, were staring out of them. They had more sheer 
pitiful misery in them than all the eyes put together of 
all the free men I’ve ever seen. I couldn’t stand the sight 
of them, and hurried out of the cell. I felt then, and 
ever since, what they say the Russians feel—for all their 
lapses into savagery—the sacredness of suffering. I 
felt that we ought all of us to have bowed down before 
him; that I, though I was free and righteous, was a 
charlatan and sinner in the face of that living crucifix- 
ion. Whatever crime he had committed—I don’t care 
what it was—that poor lost creature had been so sinned 
against that I was as dirt beneath his feet. When I 
think of him—there still, for all I know—I feel a sort 
of frenzy rising in me against my own kind. I feel the 
miserable aching of all the caged creatures in the 
world.” 

Our friend turned his head away, and for quite a 
minute did not speak. “On our way back, I remember,” 
he said at last, “we drove through the Stadt Park. 
There, it was free and light enough; every kind of tree 
—limes, copper beeches, oaks, sycamores, poplars, 
birches, and apple trees in blossom, were giving out their 
scent ; every branch and leaf was glistening with happi- 

(Concluded on Page 25) 
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John Galsworthy, a Timeless Modern 


By George Carver 


NE of the great contributions of 

literature to life is that it releases 
for us ideas and realities of which we 
are dimly aware but which in our own 
unaided experience would never be defi- 
nitely realized. It serves, therefore, to 
extend experience, to enrich existence, 
by enabling us, vicariously, to see, feel, 
think, and do as men gifted with per- 
haps finer sensibilities than our own 
have seen, felt, thought, and 
done. 

We all hate injustice, for in- 

stance; but how many of us have 
ever been so concretely aware of 
injustice as was Mr. Galsworthy 
when he wrote “The Prisoner’? 
And having read “The Prisoner,” 
how mueh more definitely do we 
realize the tragedy to which in- 
justice may lead? It would seem, 
then, that the duty of an author 
is to open to us vistas of living 
and thinking which we might 
otherwise never see. 

And in the degree to which 
vur experience is enriched by an 
author, to that degree is the au- 
thor greater or less. 

To name the greatest English 
poets of the past is a simple mat- 
ter: one has but to mention 
Chaucer, Spencer, Shakespeare, 
and Milton. To do the same for 
the novelists of the past, however, 
is more difficult: one starts out 
bravely enough with Defoe, adds 
Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, 
and Sterne, and then becomes 
hopelessly lost in a welter of 
great names, Scott, Austen, Eliot, 
Dickens, Thackeray, and Meredith, to 
begin the list. But to name the great 
English novelist of the present is sim- 
plicity itself: John Galsworthy stands 
almost without a peer. 

One of the ways to come to some con- 
clusion regarding the value of an au- 
thor as an enricher of experience is to 
ask a number of questions of his work. 
(1) Does he see life as it is? That is, 
does he see it without bias—except 
that in favor of the eternal verities? 
(2) Does he react definitely to what 
he sees? And (8) is he able by means 
of his genius to transmute his material 
into a form such that we who read him 
may add his experiences to our own? 

If we ask these questions of the 
work of Mr. Galsworthy we find that 
only the first occasions any difficulty. 


Most of what he has written has dealt 
with social problems, and because of 
his views, some of which seem antag- 
onistic to capitalism, many persons 
have jumped to the conclusion that he 
is a socialist. Careful consideration, 
however, quickly ‘corrects this error. 
For our purpose, nevertheless, perhaps 
the best way to dispose of such misap- 
prehension is to let him speak for him- 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 


self, quoting from something he has re- 
cently said upon the subject. 


I believe I am generally called a socialist. ° 


This is a mistake. I am neither a socialist 
nor an individualist. The true path obviously 
must lie in the middle. The English and 
American communities have undoubtedly be- 
come.extravagantly individualistic, and are 
only now, almost too late, beginning to try 
and pull their horns in. But by one who is 
not a politician either by profession or na- 
ture, but simply an indifferent writer who 
generally sees both sides of things, and tries 
to see them as they are, and to achieve true 
proportion in his pictures, extravagances and 
excrescences tend to get pilloried. Cruelty, 
meanness, and injustice, conscious or uncon- 
scious, are the extravagances and abuses of 
the sense of property, and to hate them is the 
extent of my socialism. 


It is seldom that we are able to find so 
concrete an answer to the question con- 
cerning a writer’s freedom from bias. 


Such, however, is Mr. Galsworthy’s 
statement of his views, and he who runs 
may read its truth in his published 
works, 

In the light of this attitude, the sec- 
ond question almost answers itself: one 
who did not react definitely to what he 
saw would never be called upon to 
defend his position, or if he were 
he would be unable so succinctly 

to define his attitude. The real 
answer to the question, then, be- 
comes a matter of determining 
the value of Mr. Galsworthy’s re- 
actions, for us. We have noticed 
how sharply focussed his reaction 
to solitary confinement is in “The 
Prisoner,” a little sketch which 
grew out of his deep-seated con- 
viction, as once expressed in a 
public address, that solitary con- 
finement inflicted upon prisoners 
is a harmful and unnecessary tor- 
ture. But we can go further and 
see how effective his ideas have 
been to alter men’s minds. In 
1910 he produced a play, Justice, 
having to do with the tragedy in- 
volved when justice is not tem- 
pered with understanding, and so 
deeply impressed were certain of 
England’s officials that one of 
them, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
then Home Secretary, caused 
radical changes to be wrought 
throughout British prisons. There 
can be small doubt that he sees 
things as they are and reacts defi- 
nitely to them, but many men 
have done this; another charac- 
teristic is needed before an author 
is added to the canon. And so the third 
question emerges: what of his art? 

Two hundred years ago Defoe was 
a “modern.” Seventy-five years ago 
Dickens likewise was a “modern.” And 
a few years ago the term could be ap- 
plied to: Mr. Galsworthy. Now, how- 
ever, all three have become infinitely 
more; by solving the problem of how 
best to present their views so that their 
respective ages might understand them, 
they have escaped out of modernity in- 
to immortality, for art knows no time— 
only eternity. 

Like that of his predecessors, the 
art of Mr. Galsworthy is inseparably 
bound up with morality. With him, and 
with them, art as art depends upon af- 


(Concluded on Page 10) 





How to Use Your Library 


1. The Mechanics 
of the Library 


By Louis Shores 


Librarian, Fisk University 


AKE that new volume of Trader 
peo off the shelf and handle it 
with care. Lay the book on the table, 
hold the leaves in one hand and gently 
press down the back and front covers 
with your other hand. Then press down 
a few leaves on each side alternately 
until the book lies flat on the table 
when placed face upward. Now open 
to the title-page and see what you can 
learn about this best seller. 

The authors are Alfred Aloysius 
Horn, whose autobiography it is, and 
Ethelreda Lewis, editor, and there is 
a foreword by John Galsworthy. Down 
at the bottom of the title-page is the 
publisher’s colophon, or trade-mark, 
and the imprint, which includes the 
name of the publisher and the place 
and date of publication. Ordinarily, we 
pay attention only to the date because 
we want to know how recent the ma- 
terial is. But the librarian is equally in- 
terested in the rest of the imprint, 
since it tells him where he can order 
the book for his library and whether 
the publisher makes good books. 


Making good books in these days of 
best sellers is not such a simple task. 


For example, if you will turn to the 


reverse side of the title-page you will 
find that over a hundred thousand 
copies of T'rader Horn were printed. 
Naturally, under these conditions of 
large-scale production, meticulous care 
in book-making such as was taken by 
the old printers is out of the question. 
Instead, the same principles applied in 
turning out quantities of Ford cars 
form the basis of book production to- 
day. 

If you will examine your copy of 
Trader Horn, or any other book for 
that matter, you will see that it is com- 
posed of a number of sections. These 
sections can be formed by taking a 
large sheet of paper and folding it end 
to end so that you have two leaves and 
four pages. When a book is composed 
of such sections, it is called a folio vol- 
ume. Most of the over-size volumes 
turned down on the library shelves are 
folio volumes. 


Now if you will take this folio sec- 
tion and fold it again end to end so 
that you have four leaves and eight 
pages the result will be a section of a 
quarto volume, 
publishers’ catalogs as 4to. Repeat the 
folding process so that you have eight 
leaves and sixteen pages and the new 
section will be octavo or 8vo.. Still a 
fourth folding for sixteen leaves and 
thirty-two pages will give you duodec- 
imo or 12mo. Most books are either 8vo 
or 12mo in size, giving the volume a 


A MODEL HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
The Fullerton Union High School, California. Note arrangement of charging desk, card catalog, 
lighting and shelving, 


often designated in | 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


MELVIL DEWEY 
Inventor of the Dewey Decimal Classification 


. System, and Patron Saint of the American 


library movement. 


height of from 20 to 25 centimeters. 

After these sections are collected 
they are sewed together along their 
folded edges and backed with a piece 
of thin cloth which projects an inch 
on either side. These projections form 
the hinges which are fastened to the 
sides of the cover: Then the outside 
flyleaf is pasted down on each side of 
the cover over the hinge. 

When the book arrives in your li- 
brary a symbol is placed on the back 
of the cover by the librarian. This sym- 
bol helps to locate the book by classi- 
fying it with similar books. The pur- 
pose of classification is to bring to- 
gether those things that are alike. For- 
merly, books were classified by their 
size or by their price. But this did not 
help the reader who was looking for a 
book upon a particular subject, re- 
gardless of how large or valuable the 
book might be. 

Finally, a great American librarian 
named Melvil Dewey devised an in- 
genious system. As a boy he had been 
impressed by the “neatness” with which 
numbers arranged themselves by “tens,” 
.O1, .1, 1, 10, 100, ete., and it occurred 
to him that books could be arranged 
according to this scheme. According!”, 
when he was at Amhest College he de- 
veloped the idea by dividing all of 
man’s knowledge into ten classes and 
designating them from 

000 to 099 General works 

100 to 199 Philosophy 

200 to 299 Religion 

300 to 399 Sociology 

400 to 499 Philology, or language 
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500 to 599 Science 

600 to 699 Useful arts 

700 to 799 Fine arts 

800 to 899 Literature 

900 to 999 History 
In the first class Mr. Dewey included 
bibliographies, that is, lists of books, 
and he gave them the division from 010 
to 020. Likewise, encyclopedias, be- 
cause they contain general information, 
were assigned to 030. The second class 
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call no AMERICAN LITERATURE 
611 Bates, <atharine Lee, 1859- 
American literature, by Katharine 
Lee @aten... New York, Macmillan, 1913. 
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A “subject card,” placing a book under the 
classification of its immediate subject matter. 


included such topics as the conduct of 
life, found in books having the number 
170. The Bible drew the number 220, 
and myths which tell about the ancient 
religions were assigned to 290. Books 
on immigration fall in the class of so- 
ciology and have the number 325. Simi- 


larly, economics is 330, government 


350, and fairy tales and legends 398, 
because all of these topics are related 
to sociology. The dictionaries, beth 
English and foreign, are to be found in 
the 400 class. 

An important class is 500 (Science). 
Here are to be found mathematics 510, 
astronomy 520, physics 530, chemistry 
540, biology 570, botany 580 and ani- 
mal stories 590. The 600 class, too, is 
important. If you wish a book on in- 
ventions, look for 608. Number 614 is 
health, 620 is engineering, 630 is gar- 
dening and agriculture, 640 home eco- 
nomics, 645 house furnishing, 646 
clothing, and 680 manual training. The 
chief numbers to remember in class 
700 are 750 for painting, 780 for mu- 
sic, and 790 for amusements, sports 
and games. 

Class 800 illustrates how really sim- 
ple the Dewey Decimal system is to 
remember. Thus, 810 is American lit- 
erature, 820 is English literature, 830 
is German literature and 840 is French 
literature. A history of American liter- 
ature is 810.9, a history of English 
literature is 820.9, and histories of 
German and French literatures are 
830.9 and 840.9 respectively. American 
poetry is 811; English poetry 821; 
American drama 812; and English 
drama 822. Shakespeare has a special 
number reserved for him under drama 


822.33 (read “eight twenty-two point 
thirty-three’). 

History is a broad subject and the 
900 class contains many topics. Thus 
geography has number 910. Biography, 
although given the number 920, is 
sometimes marked 92 or just B and 
the books are arranged on the shelves 
not by the authors, but by the persons 
whose biographies they are. Ancient 
and general history class as 930 and 
modern history as 940, which includes 
the histories of the various European 
countries. North America has number 
970, and the United States 973. 


' Books are arranged on the shelves 
in the order of their class numbers. 
For example, books on chemistry (540) 
would come before books on music 
(780), and a modern European history 
(940) would come before a history of 
the United States (973). Books with 
the same class number are also ar- 
ranged by author. A book on printing 
by MacKellar (655 M) would precede 
another book on printing by Putnam 
(655 P). 

Having arranged our books on the 
shelves, our next demand is for an in- 
dex to the collection. This is supplied 
by the card catalog, which acts as a 
master key to the library. Let us take 
a classroom example. At various times 
your chemistry teacher has referred to 
an interesting book called Creative 
Chemistry, but you cannot recall who 
wrote it. In the card catalog tray 
which contains “C’s” you find 


540 Creative chemistry 
§S Slosson, Edwin Emery 


This is a title card because the title ap- 
pears on the first line and the card is 
filed by the first letter of the title. To 
the left we recognize at once the class 
number 540 and the problem of locat- 
ing the book on the shelf is simplified. 
Sometimes this class number is referred 
to as the “call number” because in 
large libraries you call for your books 
by the Dewey number. 

But now having read Creative Chem- 
istry and found it as interesting as a 
good novel, you want to see if Slosson 
has written anything else. You there- 
fore turn to the “S” drawer and find 
among other cards 

540 Slosson, Edwin Emery 

S Creative chemistry 
This is an author card, the author’s 
name appearing on the first line and 
the card being filed by the first letter 
in the author’s name. With it you will 
find several other cards of other books 
by prolific Dr. Slosson. 

However, the catalog stands ready to 
serve you further. You may know nei- 
ther author nor title and yet desire a 
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book on chemistry. In that case you 
will still remember your alphabet and 
consult the tray containing “C.’’ Once 
again the book bobs up, 

540 CHEMISTRY 

S$ Slosson, Edwin Emery, Creative Chem- 

istry 

And this is a subject card because the 
subject, in capital letters or red ink, is 
on the top line and the card is filed by 
the first letter of the subject. 

Only occasionally are we delayed by 
a subject as when we are looking for a 
book on radio and find this 

Radio 
see 
WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 

The reason for this is that the card 
catalog was probably compiled long 
before radio was a fad and when wire- 
less telegraphy was the only term 
known. Many of the new catalogs use 
the new term, but the old catalogs 
meet the situation by a card such as 
the above which is known as a cress 
reference. By following directions we 


. find many suitable books, thus: 


654 WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 
G Gernsback, Hugo 
Radio for all 
As you examine the catalog cards 
you observe that some are typewritten 
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One of the printed catalog cards issued b 
the Library of Congress and now widely pee 4 


while others are printed. The typed 
cards were probably prepared by your 
librarian; but the printed cards are 
issued by the Library of Congress in 
Washington. Two copies of every book 
copyrighted in this country go to our 
national library where expert catalog- 
ers prepare printed cards for use by 
the libraries throughout the world. 
These cards have the advantages of be- 
ing accurate, neat and uniform, and 
they save much time for your librarian. 

You will notice that this is an author 
card, the author’s full name, with dates 
of birth and death, appearing on the 
first line. Below that is the title taken 
exactly from the title-page of the book. 
You will recognize the information fol- 
lowing “United States” as the imprint, 
giving place of publication, publisher 
and date. The number of pages is 239, 

(Concluded on Page 13) 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


Heroes of Social Progress 


IT. Louis Pasteur 


The future belongs to Science. More and 
more she will control the destinies of nations. 
Already she has them in her crucible and on 
her balances. In her new mission to humanity 
she preaches a new gospel .. . After re-read- 
ing for the third or fourth time the life of 
Louis Pasteur, I am of the opinion that he 
was “the most perfect man who has ever en- 
tered the Kingdom of Science.” 


O spoke Sir William Osler, who him- 
self stands to many men as the high- 
est embodiment of the medical profes- 
sion. And so have spoken more than a 
few other great minds. This almost ful- 
some eulogy is the impression that 
remains with us, for instance, after 
seeing or reading the play made from 
Pasteur’s life by the great French 
actor-dramatist, Sacha Guitry. Char- 
acters of such infinite superiority 
are all too likely to leave us cold. 
We respect Washington and Lee, 
but it is hard to love them. But 
M. Guitry has shown, too, how 
essentially dramatic was the whole 
career of the great chemist. Pas- 
teur, if we study the record close- 
ly, was really far removed from 
the conventional idea of a scien- 
tist. He was impulsive, sentimen- - 
tal, theatrical, dogmatic, narrowly 
patriotic, often uncivil, and even 
a bit priggish. It is, indeed these 
very human qualities that make 
his real greatness of mind and 
soul stand out like highlights on 
a vase. 


' Pasteur was never a medical 
. man, and it was well after middle 
age that he turned his attention to 
' the great problems of human in- 
fection that are associated with 
his name. His life was sharply 
divided by a personal disaster 
that would have defeated a lesser 
man. In 1868, when he was 46 
years old, Pasteur had a severe 
cerebral hemorrhage. For days his life 
hung in the balance, and after a slow 
recovery his entire left side was para- 
lyzed, a condition which never wholly 
left him. But his determined spirit was 
unbroken. Then, as always, his ruling 
words were, “Il faut travailler!” Two 
other events served also to turn his 
mind to human suffering and its allevia- 
tion. Shortly before this, his two little 
daughters died, one of typhoid fever. 
In 1870 the Franco-Prussian War 
broke out, and Paris was besieged by 
the German troops. Pasteur was ob- 
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liged to retire to his old home. The lack 
of fresh food for the starving populace 
and the horrible mortality from gan- 
grene among the wounded soldiers, of 
whom his son was one, gave Pasteur 
much to think about. In a passionate 
gesture of protest against the barbarity 
of Bismarck and King Wilhelm of Prus- 
sia, he returned his honorary doctor’s 
degree to the University of Bonn. From 
that moment he dedicated his life to “la 
Patrie.” 

Pasteur was born December 27, 
1822, at Dole, a village in the Jura 
Mountains near the Swiss border. His 
father was a hard-working tanner who 
had been a sergeant-major in Napo- 
leon’s “Grande Armée.” The family, 


PASTEUR IN HIS LABORATORY 
From a painting by Edelfelt. 


though untutored, respected learning 
and determined to give little Louis the 
best education they could afford. He 
was an average student at Arbois 
and Besancon, the local academies. 
Then he went to the famous Ecole 
Normale in Paris. He attended the lec- 
tures of a celebrated chemist, J. B. 
Dumas, at the Sorbonne, who fired him 
with a permanent love for chemistry. 

He held successive posts under the 
Government in various universities, and 
eventually returned to his own old 
Ecole Normale to be dean of sciences. 


By Kenneth M. Gould 


He married the daughter of a rector of 
the University of Strassbourg. Ma- 
dame Pasteur was one of those long- 
suffering wives who make history by 
completely identifying themselves with 
the all-absorbing scientific work of 
their. husbands. 

Of Pasteur’s many honors—his elec- 
tion to the Academy of Medicine (un- 
heard of for a mere chemist), and to 
the Academic Francaise itself, the great 
“Forty Immortals” of French letters 
and philosophy—we need not speak. 
On his 70th birthday, seated in an arm- 
chair in the amphitheatre of the Sor- 
bonne, surrounded by thousands of 
cheering friends, distinguished savants, 
statesmen, and delegates from foreign 

countries, he received the grand 
cross of the Legion of Honor from 
President Sadi Carnot. Three 
years later (1895), his failing 
health gave way, and he was 
gathered to his fathers, one hand 
in that of his wife, the other hold- 
ing a crucifix. 

Pasteur’s contributions to hu- 
man progress might be grouped 
under the following heads: 

1. Microbice theory. The exis- 
tence of minute organism invisi- 
ble to the naked eye had been 
known for two centuries from the 
work of pioneers like Leeuwen- 
hoek of Holland and Spallanzani 
of Italy. But the scientific world 
was densely ignorant of their 
causes and consequences. The 
common belief was that microbes 
arise from filth or inside the bod- 
ies of other animals with no ap- 
parent cause. This theory of “‘spon- 
taneous generation” was destroyed 
by Pasteur for all time in a series 
of brilliant experiments on yeast 
solutions in retorts with bent 

tubes, so that the dust from the outer 
air which carries the germs could not 
enter. 

2. Fermentation. He soon found out 
that some microbic life is detrimental; 
other, beneficial. The tiny yeast plants 
which he saw budding under his micro- 
scope were breaking down sugar into 
alcohol and carbonic acid (which causes 
the bubbles). They are what turn milk 
and butter rancid, by producing lactic 
and butyric acid, and he taught the 
French dairymen that if their milk was 

(Concluded On Page 12) 
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Letters That Will Endure 


ETTERS which hold the interest 
Lit posterity as well as that of the 
person for whom they are immediately 
intended must be the product of a mind 
rich in experience, versatile in interest, 


and vivid in the transmission of these ° 


experiences and interests to a reader. 
To a high degree Walter Hines Page 
possessed these qualities, as evidenced 
by the large mass of letters, concerning 
themselves with almost every field of 
human progress, which he wrote during 
his career as writer, editor, and diplo- 
mat. The letters range from Page’s 
school boy days to his ambassadorship 
in England, but in all of them one finds 
those qualities which contribute to 
make letter-writing one of the true lit- 
erary arts. 

His letters reflect an interesting and 
varied life. He was born at Cary, 
North Carolina, August 18, 1855, and 
from his childhood was inculcated with 
a love of literature. At the age of 16 
he entered Randolph-Macon College, 
in Virginia, and from here he obtained 
an appointment as one of the first 
twenty fellows of the new Johns Hop- 
kins University at Baltimore. Here, 
under the tuition of one of America’s 
greatest classicists, Dr. Basil L. Gil- 
dersleeve, he obtained a knowledge of 
antiquity and a feeling for Greek lit- 
erature which deeply influenced all his 
subsequent habits of thought as well as 
his own literary style. 

Because of frail health, he left Johns 
Hopkins without a degree, and em- 
barked upon a journalistic career, with 
results which were at first very dis- 
couraging. His opportunity came in 
1887, when he joined the staff of The 
Forum, a monthly review which was 
almost bankrupt, but which soon be- 
came, under his editorship, one of the 
most influential journals in the country. 
Later he was editor-in-chief of The 
Atlantic Monthly, and in 1899 founded 
The World’s Work, which he edited 
from 1900 to 1913. During these years 
Page had interested himself in popular 
education, especially in the backward 
South; he was also instrumental in in- 
itiating the movement for eradication 
of the hookworm. 

President Wilson, in 1913, appoint- 
ed him Ambassador to Great Brittain, 
and for five years,, during a crucial 
period in world history, he wrote to 


1. Walter Hines Page 


Wilson a long series of letters in which 
he advocated American participation 
in the World War, on the side of the 
Allies. In 1918, physically exhausted, 
he returned to America, and died short- 
ly afterward in his boyhood home in 
North Carolina. 


In The Training of An American, by 
Burton J. Hendrick, recently published 
by Houghton Mifflin Company, some 
hitherto unpublished letters of Page 
are printed, which supplement the two 





Walter Hines Page ba the Atlantic Monthly 
ys. 


earlier volumes of The Life and Letters 
of Walter H. Page, by the same author. 
The excerpts here reprinted are used 
by courtesy of the Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

The following letter, written to a 
cousin from the old Page home in 
North Carolina, shows how deep was 
his love for his birthplace. The old man 
referred to was Anderson Page, his 
grandfather, a pioneer patriarch of the 
frontier. 


Dear SARAH: 

You do not know how this old place 
always works strangely on me, and every 
year more and more strange seems the effect 
of its loneliness. I have not been here before 
for nearly two years and that two years has 
brought such changes! I have been trying to 
think all the morning just what it is that 
constitutes the charm. The old man that is 
here more than the old place and its associa- 
tions; for he makes both. He seems to speak 
to me back out of the far-gone forming ele- 
ments that have made me. I have always 
been an especial favorite of this; strange, I 


think, but none the less true. He never has 
me confused in his mind, as he has many of 
his eighty grandchildren and great-grand- 
children, with any other one. Indeed, I seem 
always to have had, I fancy, a complete in- 
dividuality of my own for the old man. I am 
not merely “Frank’s boy,” but Walter. 

Last night he and I had a long talk, about 
mules, wheat, the old piazza that is so fast 
losing its steady strength, about ‘“Frank’s 
mills”—everything in a word, and finally his 
own self. “I am beginning to feel myself 
failing, not at times but continually.” There 
is a nameless pathos in him for me. And the 
old place here is bathed in it. The age- 
stained old walls, the worn-out old chairs, 
the quiet clocks, the aged andirons, the very 
chance-arranged old rose bushes in the gar- 
den, that are now in quaint red-yellow bloom 
—the long straight cedars. The only place in 
the world where I could rest forever and 
never feel that I ought to be at work! 

-I am always made tenderer than is my 
wont by a day and night there. 


An excerpt from another letter to the 
same cousin, while he was studying at 
Hopkins, shows that Page was troubled 
by a situation which has confronted 
many another scholar: 

- I am sure that I have mistaken my 
work, or would mistake it, if I considered 
Greek-teaching my life work. In truth at 
times I am tempted to throw the whole mat- 
ter away. My idea is simply this: without a 
home-feeling in Greek literature, no man can 
lay claims to high literary culture. I shall, 
therefore, hardly do more than break my way 
into it and then leave it, as a main work. 

In dead earnest, I have a strong mind at 
times to throw up all my scholarly plans, and 
go to work, go among men, I mean—go into 
politics, for example. Active work is worth 
tenfold more than book speculation. But what 
keeps me from such a course is an idea, that 
by all this I am gaining strength, and that 
there is time enough in the future for that... 


To the college student of today, this 
may seem not a little humorous: 

. . . Let me tell you, by the way, we have 
ladies here who attend the University courses. 
Every day at our Greek lecture and reading, 
there is a young lady who seems to keep 
apace with all that goes on. She is a Quak- 
eress, I think, from her appearance. I have 
found out nothing about her yet. I only know 
the color of the horse she is carried away by 
every night from the lecture-room, and the 
face of the old gentleman that accompanies 
her. 


During his career as an editor, Peg 
was constantly on the look-out for, and 
encouraged, new writers. In a letter to 
John Jay Chapman he said: 

I heartily welcome your story of revolt 
against the smooth-flowing, second-hand 
“professional,” complacent emptiness of con- 
temporaneous “literature.” (God save the 


(Concluded on next page) 
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mark!) Such a cry is refreshing. I speak 
back a hearty echo. 

. . . If I can find people with eyes in the 
front of their heads and with daring enough, 
who have anything to say, of course the mag- 
azine will become such a power as it never 
was. The conditions all exist—except the 
men. I have no more doubt that a real man, 
if one were to rise in American literature, 
would be hailed with such joy as men feel 
only when a deliverer comes—of course the 
mere conventionalities and cowardices and 
provincial tempers all count for nothing. I 
care less than nothing about them. I live 
chiefly on the hope that the day will come 
before I die when I may silently point to 
some national, sane utterance and say “That 
is it!”—beside which the little gliding, minc- 
ing things that we now endure for lack of 
bigger will be utterly forgotten—and instan- 
taneously. 


Too, he always insisted on the hu- 
man and personal side in articles for 
his magazines. This is from a letter re- 
garding an article on Bret Harte, 
which he was returning to the author 
for revision: 


What did Harte do in California outside 
his newspaper work? What were his studies 
and amusements, and who his friends? How 
old was he when he wrote “The Luck of 
Roaring Camp”? How did he take his suc- 
cess—modestly ? What parallel do you recall 
to such a sudden rise to distinction? What 
was the reception of his next work? If Harte 
hadn’t had the virgin field of California and 
if Kipling hadn’t had the virgin field of 
British India, would they have done such 
great work? Nobody can answer such a ques- 
tion; I fear, indeed, all these questions are 
worth little or nothing, but they are the kind 
that our readers are making, I fancy. 


Of the study of literature he wrote: 

In discussing literature and studying it, 
there are two aims. One aim is to broaden 
the horizon, to fill the mind, to grow—the 
aim of personal culture. So to read literature 
is every man’s duty. But the way to do this 
is so easy that many men never find it out. 
It is simply to read the great books of the 
world, especially the great books in our own 
language—to read them intelligently, dili- 
gently, lovingly, and to re-read them, and not 
to make the mistake of reading about them. 

In spite of a very busy life, Page al- 
ways found time to be human, as one 
of the many letters to his children 
shows: 

DEAR BROWNIE: 

Stand up in front of your mother and say: 

“Halt! Attention!” 

When she stops and wonders what kind of 
a prank you are playing, say: 

“My daddy has written you very many 
more letters than you have written him.” 

See what she says and write me. 

Then tell her that, since you and she are 
going to Cambridge on the twenty-fifth, I’ll 
not write to either of you again at Englewood 
before you go; but I may send a letter in 
care of Ralph or Arthur. 

Then look deep down jnto your own con- 
science, hang your head, and count the letters 
that YOU have written yourself all this.time 
to 

Your Oxp Dappy. 


THE BOOK OF THE 
pe ee mE 





3. MOBY DICK or THE WHITE WHALE 
By HERMAN MELVILLE 

Some think this is the best story ever 

written by an American. Anyhow, the boy 

= hasn't sailed the seven seas with Captain 


L ib has missed a real adventure. 
r 4. A SHROPSHIRE LAD 
By A. E. HOUSMAN 
Verse of the utmost simplicity. purity, 
and loveliness, written by one of the greatest 
living English ,Doets. He has also published 
“Last Poems.’ 




















A writer in whom Page was one of 
the first to discern great talent was 
Ellen Glasgow, and in one of his letters 
he wrote of the moral obligation to use 
one’s talents for the finest purposes. It 
is used here because it not only sums 
up his whole attitude, but may be used 
as a guide to all novices in writing. 


Dear Miss GLascow: 

I am still in the same mind as 
when I saw you about your publishing any 
other work than your important pieces of fic- 
tion, at least for the present. I was never 
more thoroughly convinced of anything than 
I am of the advisability of trusting every- 
thing to your most important and significant 
books. I suppose that this has been true in all 
ages of the world, but howev%r true it may or 
may not have been in previous times, it is 
certainly true now, because it is an every- 
day occurrence that authors of promise scat- 
ter the influences that ought to go towards 
the firm and steady building of great repu- 
tation, by appearing in print here, there, and 
everywhere. Even if all the minor literature 
that they put forth be excellent of its kind, 
the public comes after a very little while to 
regard the author as a sort of “professional” 
writer who turns up with poems or short 
stories, or essays and other things so often as 
to cause one to regard the writer rather as a 
“literary operative” than as a person who is 
bent upon doing only great pieces of work. 
The everlasting clatter about the color of an 
author’s hair, the kind of stationery he uses, 
his goings and his comings, and his opinions 
on all sorts of little things, makes many a 
good reputation commonplace. 

Of all this I am very thoroughly con- 
vinced; at the same time I know of tem- 
porary and trifling advantages which minor 
work brings one. But with your seriousness 
of purpose and your high aim I cannot help 
believing that it would be a grave mistake 
for you to do anything except to drive for- 
ward with your greater efforts. Of course 
after a little when you have more firmly 
established your reputation, you can better 
afford to amuse yourself with smaller things. 
The public then, too, will receive them rather 
as your recreations than as important efforts. 
But you will be gauged now by the smallest 
things that you put forth.... 

Watter H. Pace. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


John Galsworthy 
(Concluded from Page 5) 


fecting human beings, realizing its per- 
fection through utility. He says some- 
where, “Art is that imaginative expres- 
sion of human energy, which, through 
technical concretion of feeling and per- 
ception, tends to reconcile the individ- 
ual with the universal.” And he demon- 
strates his definition in his work by un- 
derstanding and presenting cross-sec- 


‘tions of character and situation in such 


fashion that although the people of his 
novels have distinct personalities, it is 
the larger aspects of society that he 
creates in the full sense of reality. 

In A Man of Property, for example, 
we come to know that Soames Forsyte 
possesses everything he desires except 
the love of his wife, which he has been 


incapable of retaining through his lack 
of spiritual insight; but the idea with 
which we leave the book-is that posses- 
sion is mere futility unless the value of 
what one owns is understood and its 
power for good or evil comprehended. 
The particular instance is thus trans- 
muted into a universal idea. Likewise, 
in Saint’s Progress, although we sym- 
pathize with the characters in their 
struggle to survive when the “irrepres- 
sible pulse of life was faced by annihi- 
lation,” as it was during the war, it is 
not directly with their problem that we 
are concerned. What interests us in 
paramount degree is our own attitude 
toward the relative importance of life 
and morality. And finally, in The White 
Monkey, before we have finished the 
book, the painting of the monkey, with 
its eyes of sadness, almost of despair, 
becomes a symbol of the present, with 
its helpless realization that there is 
something beyond reach, something 
that it has not yet acquired the power 
to comprehend, to gather to itself and 
enjoy; hence the restlessness amongst 
us, the struggle to find tranquility in a 
proper adjustment. And so throughout 


the long list of works, from Jocelyn in 


1899, his first novel, to Strife, the play 
which first marked him as a social 
force, and on to Swan Song, the final 
work in The Forsyte Saga, we find the 
same artistic purpose: “to reconcile the 
individual with the universal through 
the technical concretion of feeling and 
perception.” And we realize when we 
turn the last page of any of his works 
that to read him is more fully to know 
ourselves and, hence, the more deeply 
to appreciate existence, 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS. 
A Monthly Review of the Best New Motion Pictures 


Conducted by Mary Agnes Leonard and 
John Farrar, Editorial Director, Doubleday, Doran & Company 
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Recommended 
THE ACTRESS (Metro-Goldwyn- 
ayer) ; 
Norma Shearer in an adaptation of 
Trelawney of the Wells. A relief 


from the usual type of film. 


(Caddo-Para- 


THE RACKET 
mount) 
Thomas Meighan as a policeman play- 
ing a lone hand breaks up a gang. 
Good Chicago melodrama. 


RAMONA (United Artists) 
Helen Hunt Jackson’s story, with 
— del Rio playing the Indian 
girl. 


WARMING UP (Paramount) 
Richard Dix in a story of a bush 
league pitcher. Original and amusing 
picture. 


WE AMERICANS (Universal) 
The story of the immigrant, his 
problems, his loyalty and his life as 
an American. 











“Dawn,” 
. 


Dawn 


The summer has brought no more outstand- 
ing film than Dawn, an International Motion 
Picture. Heralded by much commotion among 
the censors and diplomats abroad, the story 
of Nurse Cavell came to New York, and 
here it brought forth the same storm of con- 
troversy, even Mr. Otto Kahn taking part. 
What might easily have rasped old wounds 
among the nations, by a really magnificent 
piece of casting, directing and filming, came 
forth rather as a tribute to the qualities of 


‘courage and mercy, bodied in a slender Eng- 


lish nurse. We see her tireless and selfless 
efforts to get non-combatants through the 


Sybil Thorndike as Nurses Edith Cavell in 
conferring with her spiritual 
advisor, 


lines, see her come under the suspicion of the 
German officers, see her trapped, but winning 
even her captors’ admiration. Discipline takes 
no count of emotions, and in the misty’ dawn 
she pays the penalty before the firing squad. 
One_ feels that the men who enforced the 
penalty suffered as much as she who had to 
bear it. No one could feel the picture as it 
was shown here a condemnation of any one 
nation—rather of the things all nations do 
which were better left undone. Sybil Thorn- 
dike, the famous English actress, gives a 
performance the more moving for its restraint. 
I understand the picture has been cut, but can 
see no reason for it. 





Janet Gaynor, the “Street Angel,” with 
Charles Farrell, the lovelorn artist. 


Street Angel 
William Fox production, directed by Frank Borzage 


The story of an Italian waif, who snatches 
at money in the street, so that she may take 
help to a mother dying for want of medicine 
and food. Her clumsy effort leads only to the 
further tragedy of arrest. Escaping from her 
jailors and finding her mother has died, she 
joins a caravan of circus performers, and in 
time becomes their greatest attraction, an 
acrobat, and the object of their loyal affec- 
tion. poor young painter joins the circus 
to be sear her. A fall ends her days with 
the troupe and the boy takes her to the city, 
protecting and caring for her as best he can 
with his uncertain earnings. Just when suc- 
cess comes, the girl is recognized by an of- 
ficer, who agrees to give her one hour with 
the boy before he turns her over to the author- 
ities. Rather than dim his memory of her, 
she does not let him know they are to be 
parted. When he finds her gone, he loses all 
grip on his talent. Their misery and the 
devious means by which they once more find 
each other give Janet Gaynor and Charles 
Farrell opportunities for more of the really 





Colleen Moore and Gary Cooper as the 
French girl and the British aviator in 
“Lilac Time.” 


fine work they have done in other films, such 
as Seventh Heaven. The photography is most 
unusual, with great beauty of tone, of com- 
position and of handling. Again and again 
one has the sensation of looking at a great 
painting, not just a photograph. 


Lilac Time 


First National production, directed 
by George Fitzmaurice 

The story of a British flying squadron 
quartered in an old French farm house, with 
the inevitable little French peasant girl so 
often seen in the films, but never in France. 
It is not convincing: To one who knew a 
few aviators at first hand in France it seems 
a bit out of perspective. Whatever they did, 
they were gay lads, with little time for being 
tense and tragic. The picture does not com- 
pare with The Big Parade, nor with Wings, 
but it does have some thrilling air stuff. Col- 
leen Moore plays the little French girl, and 
Gary Cooper plays Philip Blythe, the British 
Captain. The smile he uses on Colleen should 
be listed under munitions of war. It is a 
fatal weapon. ; 
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Even women who can afford the best 
local dressmakers prefer this new 
‘*Finish-at-Home™’ method, because it 
assures the latest creations as fast as 
they appear in Paris and on Fifth 
Avenue. 


Internationally famous stylist selects 
smartest vogues and materials for you. 
Everything is sent complete, including 
trimmings, pleatings, shirring, etc., etc. 


Dresses are cut to your individual meas- 
ure with full instructions how to finish 
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bother. All you do is finish a few 
seams at home and save one-half the 
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CAYORITE, CHARACTER 


INa FICTIO 


Cinderella’s Sister 
By Jerold C. Beim 


HAVE met thousands of them: 

Dorian and his picture, Jean and 
his loaf, Oliver and his bowl .. . on 
and on... an endless stream of char- 
acters. Each enraptured while they 
dwelt, turn in turn. Each served as a 
favorite of the court, during his exis- 
tence on the yellowed page. Today the 
character lives, tomorrow he is dead, 
but his place is filled immediately .. . 
fickle reader. And among those that 
never die, that leave too burrowed an 
impression, are those of the nursery 
days, and strange as it may seem, my 
selection is none other than Cinderella’s 
Sister. 


Cinderella herself may once have 
reigned, but, after the few years that 
I possess, she is dimmed out by the 
memory of her sisters. They were 
nameless women, those sisters. They 
were two but might well be considered 
as one, and so I shall. Cinderella was 
painted as good, as pure, as innocent, 
as tolerant, suffering as only a good 
girl can. Sister was ugly, was tempera- 
mental, was selfish, was cruel, and, 
though only the years have made it 
seem so, human. Cinderella, I fear, was 
a ninny; she had no backbone. If only 
she had risen from her fireside, brushed 
off her cinders, thrown back her head 
and flaunted her sister! Instead she 
whimpered and sifted the ashes until a 
fairy, who I am sure was annoyed by 
her tears, came to her rescue. Today 
Cinderella would have Leen in a help- 
less position, perhaps to die among the 
ashes. But Sister could have endured. 
She was, indeed, selfish, temperamen- 
tal, and cruel, but these, while not ad- 
mirable qualities, are supportable. 
They could have made her an actress, 
or an executive, or even a teacher,’ If 

Cinderella suffered, there is no doubt 
that Sister suffered more. It was that 
suffering of Cinderella that made her 
famous, for suffering brought on pity 
and thence love. Sister was ugly and 
Cinderella beautiful. Was it net only 
fair then, that ‘Sister ‘have riches and 
Cinderella poverty? Sister was neg- 
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lected at the ball, a wallflower, while 
Cinderella was the popular debutante 
of the evening. Sister had to endure the 
pain and the agony of having her heel 
cut, but on Cinderella the slipper fitted 
with perfect ease. And while Cinder- 


The fairy godmother fashions a coach 
for Cinderella. (By Dore.) 


ella was being married to her prince, 
Sister must have lain on a sodden pil- 
low for she had lost. Sister, who was 
cruel, selfish, and temperamental is 
more to be pitied and loved than Cin- 
derella, who was a weakling, and, 
though I hesitate to mention it, a 
blonde. 


Louis Pasteur 
(Concluded from Page 8) 


gently heated at about 145 degrees 
Fahrenheit, -excessive fermentation 
could be stopped. This is the now uni- 
versal process of Pasteurization. The 
same principles were applied to the 
great wine, beer and vinegar industries. 

3. Silk Culture. Six solid years Pas- 
teur devoted to solving the ‘difficult 
problems of the important silk indus- 
try of southern France. The silk worms 
were afflicted by a germ disease called 
“pebrine,” which ruined the silk fibers. 

4. Animal diseases. Far more of Pas- 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


teur’s labors were devoted to the trou- 
bles of French agriculture, especially 
its domesticated animals, than to hu- 
man diseases. He discovered the causa- 
tive agents of chicken cholera; of rou- 
get, a malady of pigs; and of anthrax, 
or splenic fever, which attacks sheep 
and horses, and rarely, humans. With 
anthrax, he found that it was possible 
to grow the germ under conditions 
which weakened or “attenuated”’ it, and 
that injections of these weak germs into 
healthy animals protected them against 
contracting the disease. The “atten- 
uated virus” principle is basis of much 
of our modern treatment against infec- 
tion. 


5. Rabies. The only direct attack 
Pasteur made on human diseases was 
on rabies or hydrophobia, a compara- 
tively rare malady, but a much-dreaded 
and almost always fatal one. Having 
discovered that the virus, though not 
visible, was localized in the brains and 
spinal cords of the stricken animals, he 
weakened it by drying cords of diseased 
rabbits for fourteen days and lesser 
periods. These, injected into bitten 
dogs in order, prevented the disease. 
Finally, with much trepidation, he tried 
his strange treatment on Joseph Meis- 
ter, a nine-year-old Alsatian boy who 
had been frightfully bitten by a mad 
dog—and the boy lived. 


6. The Pasteur Institute. Here at 
last, with his own plant, with scores of 
devoted young doctors like Roux, his 
successor, he was able to lay plans for 


other conquests. But he had reached . 


the end of his own powers. Others went 
out from the Institute to solve cholera, 
bubonic plague, diphtheria. From it 
flowed endless researches and scientific 
advice. Fhe surgeons of the world, be- 
ginning “with Sir Joseph Lister, the 
great Scotch leader, learned to apply 
Pasteur’s principles to their operations. 
Before that time, even in the best hos- 
pitals of London and Paris, 80 per cent 
of operated~ cases died of infections 
transmitted by the doctors’ own manip- 
ulations ‘with germ-covered hands. The 
whole conception of medical cleanliness 
that we call asepsis and that seems so 
fundamental. today, grew from Pasteur. 


Reading List on Pasteur 


nee Yom -Radot, ad Life: of Pasteur. Double- 
a 
Paul deKruif. Mi ot  Flutbess. Harcoust, Brace & 
Co., 1926: (Chapters ae ive ae, “Fad 
ours. se wah dnd - Has 
Stokes Co., 


Emile 7 Sey "Hasteried ‘the Lane ss 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila., 1920. 

Sacha Guitry. Pasteur: A Play in Five. Acts. In 
Chief Contemporary Dramatists, Thomas | H. 
Dickinson, ed., Houghton Mifflin Co., 1921. 

Samuel J. Holmes. Lowis' Pasteur. Harcourt Brace 

Co., 1924. 
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Edited by Orton Lowe 


Genevieve Taggard 


HERE has recently appeared a new 

volume in the Borzoi Poetry Series. 
It is entitled T'raveling Standing Still. 
The poems have been selected by their 
author, Genevieve Taggard, from her 
work covering a period of ten years. 
This maker of unforgettable poetry has 
heretofore published For Eager Lovers, 
Hawaiian Hilltops, and Words for the 
Chisel. The poems that we quote on 
this page, “Everyday Alchemy,” “Dil- 
emna of the Elm,” “Under Bloom and 
Over Stone,” are representative of 
Genevieve Taggard’s work, and are re- 
printed by special arrangement with 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., authorized pub- 
lishers. Her famous “Ice Age” is too 
long to quote here, but it is worthy of a 
careful reading. 

Genevieve Taggard is looked on as a 
modern poet, controlling her style with 
ease but with certainty. She is sensitive 
and delicate; but she has an intellectual 
vigor and sureness that give sublety to 
a good bit of her verse.- She is herself 
deeply interested in metaphysical verse 
and is an ardent admirer of the poetry 
of Emily Dickinson. ““‘Under Bloom and 
Over Stone” is suggestive of William 
Blake. Yet most of her poetry is clear 
as the light of day. Beneath the lines 
can be seen human woman, dwelling 
much alone and contemplating the 
beauty of a mutable world. A poem not 
included in Travelling Standing Still 
is a long narrative entitled “Poppy 
Juice” that sets Genevieve Taggard 
with the authors who make major 
poetry. Another of her poems, “Erup- 
tion in Utopia,” is outstanding in its 
dramatic beauty. 

Genevieve Taggard is a-native of the 
state of Washington, spent the years of 
her girlhood in Hawaii, was graduated 
from the University,.of California. She 
now lives in New, York and devotes all 
of her time to literatyre, In,the summer 
of 1928 she. gave.a scholarly series of 
lectures on the .poetic wealth of Amer- 
ica before; the, Institute..of English 
Education ‘of Pennsylvania State Col- 
































lege. She has been a contributor of keen 
and incisive articles of criticism for 
The Nation, The New Republic, and 
The Saturday Review of Literature. 





GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 


Everyday Alchemy 


Men go to women mutely for their peace; 

And they, who lack it most, create it when 

They make—because they must, loving their 
men— 

A solace for sad bosom-bended heads. There 

Is all the meager peace men get—no other- 
where; 

No mountain space, no tree with placid leaves, 

Or heavy gloom beneath a young girl’s hair, 

No sound of valley bell on autumn air, 

Or room made home with doves along the 
eaves, 

Ever holds peace like this, poured by poor 
women 

Out of their heart’s poverty, for worn men. 


Dilemma of the Elm 


In summer elms are made for me. 
I walk ignoring them and they 
Ignore my walking in a way 

I like in any elegant tree. 


Fountain of the elm is shape 

For something I have felt’ and said... 
In winter to hear the lonely scrape 

Of rooty branches overhead 


Should make me only half believe 
An elm had ever a;frond of green— 
Faced by the absence of. .a Jeaf, 
Forget the fair elms I have seen. 
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(A wiry fountain, black upon 

The little landscape, pale-blue with snow— 
Elm of my summer, obscurely gone 

To leave me another elm to know.) 


Instead, I paint it with my thought, 
Not knowing, hardly, that I do; 
The elm comes back I had forgot 
I see it green, absurdly new, 


Grotesquely growing in the snow. 
In winter, an elm’s a double tree; 
In winter all elms trouble me. 


But in summer elms are made for me. 
I can ignore the way they grow. 


Under Bloom and Over Stone 


Out of the forest, panther, come, 

Silken, supple, silent, lone— 

Out of the forest, drooped with night — 
To your delight. 

Under bloom and over stone 

Out of the forest, panther, come. 


Something sees and slips with you, 
Something huge and gaunt and blue, 
Lashes its tail and follows you: 
You, pursued, still pursue... . 


Sky with thunder on its rim 

Closes and closes after you: 
Trigger loin, swinging limb, 

Go and go and go from him! 
Brushing haunches, taut with dew, 
Follow, follow, follow you. 


Now the doe with lifted ears 

Rears in the bramble, looks and hears. 

Sway a little, creeper, creeper; 

After you comes, more gaunt than you 

And lean for prey, and quick, the leaper, 
And the little doe will sleep with the sleeper. 


Out of the forest, panther, come. 
Silken, supple, silent, lone, 

Out of the forest, drooped with night, 
To your delight: 

Under bloom, and over stone, 

Out of the forest, panther, come. 





How to Use Your Library 
(Concluded from Page 7) 
and the size of the volume is smaller 
than duodecimo. In the lower left hand 
corner is the Dewey Decimal number, 
828. 

From these illustrations the card 
catalog establishes itself as the key to 
the library. Catalogers realize this and 
prepare the cards with the reader al- 
ways uppermost in their minds. The 
next time you go into the library, test 
all of this information for yourself. 
Think of books you have read and try 
to place them according to the Dewey 
scheme. Then check up on yourself by 
consulting the catalog. Your library 
teacher will be glad to help you and 
eventually you will be able to help 
yourself. The aim of every librarian is 
to make the library’s resources avail- 
able to the readers with the least 
amount of aid. 
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A facsimile repro- 

duction of the 

John Newbery 
Medal. 







The Medal was 
established in 1922 
by Frederick G. 
Melcher, publisher 


The Newbery Prize Medal 


NE of the most interesting literary 

prizes in this country is the John 
Newbery Medal, awarded annually by 
the American Library Association to 
the writer of the most distinguished 
children’s book of the year. This year 
the recipient of the medal was Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji, for his book Gay-Neck 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.). 

Gay-Neck is a_ beautiful pigeon 
owned by an Indian boy in Calcutta, 
and goes through many adventures in 
peace and war. The author tells of his 
escape from a hawk whose eyes blazed 
yellow fire, of the terrific monsoon in 
which Gay-Neck lost his father, and of 
his wanderings alone in the Himalayas. 
Gay-Neck serves as a carrier pigeon in 
the World War, and has many thrilling 
adventures over the battlefields of 
France. 

Dhan Gopal Mukerji is well known 
as a writer in this country, both for 
adults and children. Among his books 
for adults are The Face of Silence, 
Caste and Outcast, and My Brother’s 
Face. His books for children include 
Kari the Elephant, Hari the Jungle 
Boy, and Jungles, Beasts and Men. Re- 
cently he published 4 Son of Mother 
India Answers, following the appear- 
ance of Katherine Mayo’s controversial 
Mother India. 

Mukerji was born in Calcutta, India, 
in 1890. He graduated from Calcutta 
University at the age of eighteen, and 
came to America, where he graduated 
from Leland Stanford. He has lectured 
extensively in America and England. 

Other books which have received the 
Newbery Medal are The Story of 
Mankind, by Hendrick Van Loon; The 
Voyages of Dr. Dolittle, by Hugh Loft- 
ing; The Dark Frigate, by Charles 
Boardman Hawes; Tales From Silver 
Lands, by Charles J. Finger (Schol- 
astic, Sept. 22); Shen of the Sea, by 
Arthur B. Chrisman; and Smoky, by 
Will James. 





PRINCE CHICHIBU OF JAPAN 


A Royal Wedding in Japan 

MODERN marriage based on 

ceremonies whose origins began 
thousands of years ago was held in 
Tokio, Japan, September 28, when 
Miss Setsuko Matsudaira, daughter of 
Japan’s former Ambassador to the 
United States, was married to Yasu- 
hito, Prince Chichibu, brother of Em- 
peror Hirohito of Japan and heir pre- 
sumptive to the throne. The scene of 
the wedding was the Kashikodokoro, or 
“The Palace of Awe,” the sanctuary in 
the Imperial Palace where the Sun 
goddess is worshipped as the maternal 
ancestress of the Imperial house of 
Japan. 

Only a _ small group, including 
princes and princesses of the royal 
house and court officials and ritualists 
witnessed the actual ceremony. 

The wedding marked the first time 
since the establishment of hereditary 
nobility in Japan that a prince of im- 
perial blood has selected for his bride 
the daughter of parents possessing no 
title. This difficulty was overcome by 
the adoption of Miss Matsudaira by her 
uncle, Viscount Morio Matsudaira, so 
he could act as her father at the 
wedding. 

The rites which surrounded the wed- 
ding were of the utmost antiquity. The 
ceremony begins when the prince en- 
ters the outer door before “The Palace 
of Awe,” whose doors are opened to the 
strains of ancient music. Here he 
makes a formal request of his choice to 
the family goddess and the other dei- 
ties of which she is the central figure. 
A master of ceremonies then hands the 
divine cup of rice wine, known as sake, 
to the prince and his bride in turn, the 
actual drinking of which completes the 
wedding ceremony. 
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Juan de la Cierva, inventor of the 
“autogiro,” preparing his plane for a 
flight. 


Backyard Aviation 


LMOST with the invention of the 

first airplane, aeronautical engi- 
neers have been experimenting for 
planes which can take off from the 
ground and descend again in a vertical 
line, instead of requiring hundreds of 
feet, as they do at present. With the 
perfection of such an airship, known 
as a helicopter, one could keep his 
plane in his back yard. 

Two weeks ago it seemed as if the 
long desired helicopter was at. last 
ready for commercial use. Across the 
English Channel, from London to Paris, 
Senor Juan de la Cierva, 30-year-old 
Spaniard, successfully flew a curious 
looking machine described as a “fool- 
proof flying machine.” Previously, at 
Le Bourget Field, in Paris, an almost 
vertical descent had been made from a 
height of several thousand feet. 

Air experts pronounced the queer 
plane, called the “autogiro” by its in- 
ventor, a sensational advance in the 
progress of the science of aviation. Its 
two wings are very small, and sur- 
mounting the fuselage is a windmill ar- 
rangement consisting of four lengthy 
propellor-like blades which rotate on an 
almost vertical mast. The motive power 
comes from the conventional propellor 
on the nose of the plane. 


Hopes of immediate success for the 
“autogiro” had a set-back, however, 
when, a few days after the successful 
spanning of the Channel, Cierva made 
another demonstration at Le Bourget 
Field, and after staying aloft for a short 
time it suddenly crashed to the ground. 
The machine was shattered, but the 
pilot and a passenger were uninjured. 
The accident is not to be construed as 
evidence of failure of the invention, as 
observers say that the cause can be rec- 
tified. The English Royal Air Force has 
already ordered several machines. 
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Thomas Edison preparing the first successful 
incandescent lamp, October 19, 1879, at 
Menlo Park, New Jersey. 


The Bringer of Light 


N the fiftieth anniversary of the 

invention by Thomas Edison of 
the incandescent lamp, held October 
19 in Mr. Edison’s laboratory in West 
Orange, New Jersey, a congratulatory 
message was sent by President Cool- 
idge, speaking from the White House, 
over a national radio hook-up. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Andrew Mellon 
presented a medal to Edison in recog- 
nition of- his notable contributions to 
science. 

Of the countless inventions and im- 
provements which the “Sage of Menlo 
Park” has contributed to the world’s 
progress, the incandescent lamp is con- 
sidered by many the most important 
and far-reaching in significance. The 
first lamp was made from a gas chan- 
delier, remodeled by Edison in 1879, 
and the first commercial electric light 
station was the Pearl Street plant in 
Manhattan, with an initial capacity of 
3,477 50-watt lamps, and a consumer 
total of 59. This was the foundation of 
all modern electric light and power 
systems. 

An interesting set of figures, pub- 
lished several years ago in The Wall 
Street Journal, estimated that, meas- 
ured by dollars, the ideas and genius 
of Edison, based on investment in 
America of industries stimulated by his 
inventions, are worth over 15 billion 
dollars. The items in the list were: 








Moving pictures. $1,250,000,000 
Telephones 1,000,000,000 
Electrical railways 6,500,000,000 


Electric lighting and power... 5,000,000,000 























Electrical supplies 857,000,000 
Fixtures 37,000,000 
Phonographs 105,000,000 
Electric car shops 109,000,000 
Dynamos and MOtOTSeecennnnne- 100,000,000 
Edison storage batteries..__._.. 5,000,000 
Cement 271,000,000 
Telegraph 350,000,000 
Wireless telegraph 15,000,000 
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“Aw, T knew it. 


“Mister Rogers, you 
are hereby notified I saw it in the 











MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
(Estimoted by the National Safety Counci!) 

30,000 


21,000 1928 
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—The Nation 


Rogers for President 


NE of the most amusing features 

of the presidential campaign is 
the candidacy of Will Rogers. The idea 
of running the famous comedian for 
President originated in Life, the hu- 
morous magazine, and every week in its 
pages Rogers holds forth. 

Rogers says he is the candidate of 
the Anti-Bunk Party. “Our support,” 
he admits, “will have to come from those 
who want nothing and have the assur- 
ance of getting it.” 

In his campaign to eliminate bunk, 
Rogers has dispensed with slogans. 
Slogans, he claims, have been more 
harmful to the country than Boll- 
Weevil, Luncheon Clubs, Sand Fleas, 
Detours, Conventions, and Golf Pants. 

While no one, least of all Rogers 
himself, expects the candidate of the 
Anti-Bunk Party to land in the White 
House, he is furnishing thousands of 
people with a good deal of entertain- 
ment. There are campaign buttons with 
Rogers’ picture, and mock political ral- 
lies have been broadcast over the radio. 
a national headquarters has been estab- 
lished in New York City. 

Among the prominent citizens who 
have rallied to the cause and publicly 
endorsed the candidate are Henry 
Ford, Harold Lloyd, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Glenn H. Curtis, Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey, Babe Ruth, William Allen 
White, and General William Mitchell. 





Comparative chart showing increase in auto- 
mobile fatalities in 1928 over 1927. 


“Walk and Drive Safely” 


op further a program of caution and 
4S. safety that has for its object the 
saving of human life, the seventeenth 
annual Safety Congress of the National 
Safety Council convened in New York 
City the week of October 1. Eight thou- 
sand men and women, from every sec- 
tion of the country, from Canada and 
Europe, were present. One of the fea- 
tures of the Congress was the first na- 
tional aeronautical safety conference. 
Besides the gathering of the main body, 
delegates attended 110 sectional meet- 
ings, addressed by 342 speakers, among 
them Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh. 

President Homer E. Niesz, of the 
National Safety Council, in his annual 
address, pointed out that during the 
last fifteen years every class of fatal 
accidents, except those caused by auto- 
mobiles, has decreased from 20 to 50 
per cent. Last year 25,500 workers lost 
their lives in industrial accidents. An- 
other situation for the safety move- 
ment, he said, was that of home in- 
juries, estimating that there were 
5,000,000 non-fatal accidents of this 
type last year. 

The sharp increase in automobile ac- 
cidents was one of the chief topics dis- 
cussed at the convention. More than 
one-quarter of all accidental deaths are 
caused by the motor car, and safety 
experts said that a little more care on 
the part of the driver or pedestrian 
would eliminate seventy-five per cent 
of these. The National Safety Council 
is trying to assist drivers and pedes- 
trias through education and the secur- 
ing of uniform traffic laws. The Con- 
gress adopted as its slogan “Walk and 
Drive Safely.” 
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How Shall Congress Assist Agriculture? 


A Debate Prepared by Benson Y. Landis, Ph. D., Editor, “Rural America” 


RESOLVED: That a program of assistance to agriculture based upon the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen equalization fee for disposal of surplus crops should be im- 
mediately adopted by the Federal Government. 


Introduction 


VER since the agricultural industry went 

into the great depression in 1920-21, from 

which it has only partly recovered, there 
has been considerable public discussion of 
federal legislation as a means of improving 
the situation. Admittedly all has been far 
from well in agriculture during the post-war 
period. The purchasing power of the farm- 
ers’ income has been impaired; European 
markets for certain products have declined; 
in certain sections credit has been costly and 
scarce; farmers have had difficulties in mar- 
keting crops; the rate of return upon the in- 
vestment in the average farming enterprise 
appears to have been only about one-third 
of the average return upon capital invested 
in corporations. 

Two powerful social forces have caused the 
main difficulties. They are science and the 
inventor. Farmers have absorbed knowledge 
of the science of production in a most phe- 
nomenal way during the past two generations. 
They have utilized the machinery which a 
host of inventors, led by McCormick and 
others, have made available. The result is 
that the average farm worker produces twice 
as much in volume as did his forebears fifty 
years ago. Farmers are moving to town in 
great numbers. As in manufacturing, many 
workers are being replaced by machinery. 
Thus we have “technological unemployment” 
in agriculture as well as in urban industry. 
Large groups of farmers have sent their emis- 
saries to .Washington demanding that the 
Federal Government assist in marketing these 
periodic crop surpluses. 

During the period of 1920-28 Congress has 
enacted a volume of special agricultural legis- 
lation. This has been due largely to the efforts 
of the Farm Bloc, a loosely organized group 


Here’s an Indiana farmer with wide stretches of 
fine corn land starting out in March on his yearly 
gamble. He not only is in danger of a surplus 
crop in the fall, but he has to worry about the 


ravages of the corn-borer. 
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of congressmen from agrarian states. By 
vigorous protests and skilful trading, there 
were enacted the agricultural credits act of 
1923, the Capper-Volstead law giving official 
recognition to co-operative marketing, the 
Purnell bill increasing appropriations for re- 
search by agricultural colleges, and many 
other laws. In addition there has been one bill 
which has attracted the most attention since 
it was first introduced in 1924. This is the 
McNary-Haugen measure. Though many 
times revised, its aim has been unchanged. It 
would establish a federal farm board and 
give it power to remove from the domestic 
market a certain portion of the production of 
an agricultural commodity, upon the advice 
of a council representing the producers of that 
crop. This board would then enter into agree- 
ments with co-operative marketing associa- 
tions, or other agencies to dispose of the sur- 
plus abroad. It might make loans to these 
agencies from a revolving fund to come from 
the Treasury of the United States. The costs 
and the losses (if any) as a result of these 
operations might be apportioned at the op- 
tion of the board upon marketed units of the 
commodity by means of the levy of an equal- 
ization fee or special tax. The equalization 
fee has been the cause of considerable con- 
troversy. 

The bill, after an unsuccessful career, was 
passed by both houses of Congress in 1927 
and 1928 and both times vetoed by President 
Coolidge. In this outline, we confine ourselves 
to the provisions of the bill as enacted in 
1928. We also omit all questions of constitu- 
tionality, because the Supreme Court has 
never had an opportunity to render an opin- 
ion upon the matter. 

How Congress shall give special assistance 
to agriculture is now a national campaign 
issue. The Republican platform declares for 


economic position camnarer faywnrahle ish 





With the help of the County Agent, however, 
and lots of free federal advice, he safeguards his 
crop, fattens a fine litter of Chester White pigs 
that total over a ton—and hopes.for the best. 


the program of surplus control planned by Secret, 
Jardine. It has much the same purposes as 
MeNary-Haugen bill, but outlines different met, 
ods and omits the equalization fee. Mr. Hoover hy 
also stated that he will call in experts to advise hiy 
on agriculture. The Democratic platform is plain 
cleser to McNary-Haugenism, but does not speci 
cally mention the equalization fee. Mr. Smith }, 
also stated that he supports the McNary-Hange 
plan “in principle’ but that the methods should } 
worked out in a conference of experts. While 
farm issue between the two candidates is not the 
fore clearly drawn, the McNary-Haugen plan fur 
nishes an essential starting-point for any debate , 
agricultural relief. 

There are other proposed methods before the put 
lic. The National Grange favors an export-boun 


plan, providing for a subsidy upon agricultural ejprk 


ports. This resembles somewhat a scheme put fo 
ward a long while ago by David Lubin, founder 
the International Institute at Rome, Italy. The Bus 
ness Men’s Commission favors a federal farm boa 
which would gather the most comprehensive info 
mation and give advice. 


Affirmative Brief 


1. The present agricultural situation requires drash 
national legislation as is contemplated in the M 
Nary-Haugen bill. : 

A. The statistics of the Department of Agricul 
ture show the plight of agriculture. 

1. The average cash rewards of representati 


farmers for their labor and management during pag 


years have been as follows: 

















1919-20 $917 
1921-22 270 
1923-24 533 
1925-26 690 
1927-28 657 
(Crops and Markets, United States Department 


Agriculture, Washington, July, 1928, p. 268.) 
2. The return upon the capital invested in ag 
culture has been as follows: 














Per Ce 
1919-20 3 
1921-22 2 
1923-24 5 
1925-26 2 
1927-28 6 
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TIC October 20, 1928 
Population is being driven from farms, thus 
ing to the numbers of unemployed in small and 
a cities. To make agriculture more rewarding is 
hid city as well as country. (The Department of 
culture makes yearly estimates of the farm 
lation, which indicate a steady decline follow- 
by Sec the 1920 and 1925 farm censuses.) 
sees “ “1 No enduring rural civilization can be created 
erent a * present conditions. 
nt meth the Handbook of Rural Social Resources [Univer- 
Hoover hall of Chicago Press, 1928] for data about the social 
| advise hingmirtages of farm life.) 
n is plain. A great need of modern nations, as Roosevelt’s 
Not specifquuntry Life Commission pointed out in 1908, is to 
. Smith haggpintain a rural civilization with advantages com- 
ary-Hangeliable to those in cities. 
| sh 1. Me Commission Report is now out of print. It was 
. should | ished as Senate Document, 705, 60th Congress, 2nd 
While thaifsion, 1909.) 


s not theres. Though farm families make up over one-fourth 
n plan fugmthe total population, they have received during 
y debate ogment years only about 10 per cent of the national 
ome. Prior to the war, agricultural producers re- 
ed about 20 per cent of the national income, 


re the pub 
gh at that time there were more agricultural 
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cultural examrkers. , . , 

ne put formene Share of Agriculture in the National Income,” by 
pry C. Taylor and Jacob Perlman. The Journal of 

founder of, and Public Utility Economics, Chicago, May, 1927, 

- The Bust 145-62.) : : 

farm boar. Declining income has resulted in a consider- 

isive informe drop in the values of farm property since 1920. 


e farmers of the United States sustained a loss 
$20,000,000 (25 per cent) of their capital during 
six years from January 1, 1920 to January 1, 
6. The value of farm land for the United States 
a whole declined 31 per cent between January 
1920 and January 1, 1925.” 
mry C. Taylor, Proceedings of the Academy of Po- 
al Science, New York, January, 1927, p. 521.) 
B. The exported surpluses of certain crops are a 
factor in causing price declines of certain crops. 
. Wholesale prices of wheat, for example, are 
hally determined by prevailing conditions in the 
yerpool market. This means that world conditions 
intimately related to what is happening on 
s producing wheat. 
. When export prices tend to depress domestic 
, a portion of the production should be re- 
ved from domestic markets in order to stabilize 
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Such a process would tend toward more orderly 
tketing universally admitted to be one of the 
at needs of the agricultural industry. 

. The Federal Government is partly responsible 
the large surpluses, because it has consistently 








taught farmers how to produce more heavily. 

1. This has been done through subvention 
of the experiment stations maintained at the 
state agricultural college and also through the 
vast extension service. (See Yearbooks of the 
United States Department of Agriculture.) 

2. The Federal Government should now be- 
gin to take responsibility for the results of its 
own teaching by enacting the McNary- 
Haugen bill. 

II. The McNary-Haugen bill is the best and 
most practical solution that has been proposed 
for the present emergency. 

A. The measure has had increasing support 
from members of the two leading parties in 
Congress. 

1. The Democratic South and the Repub- 
lican Middle West have worked together for 
this measure. 

B. Frank O. Lowden, Republican, former 
governor of Illinois, and Carl O. Vrooman, 
Democrat, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
under President Wilson, are examples of men 
from both major parties who have thrown 
themselves into the fight for the McNary- 
Haugen bill. 

C. It aims to do for agricultural markets 
what the Federal Reserve Board has done so 
successfully in the money market. 

(“The Federal Reserve system was designed, 
among other things to mobilize the credit re- 
sources of those banks which had a surplus and 
to employ them where the credit resources were 
deficient. It sought to do in reference to space 
with surplus credit resources what should be ac- 
complished in reference to time with the occas- 
ional surpluses of the farm.’’—Frank O. Lowden, 
Review of Reviews, July, 1927, pp. 45-54.) 

D. It aims to give protection to agriculture 
comparable to that given urban industry by 
the high tariff. 

1. Import duties alone cannot be of suffi- 
cient assistance to the producers of surpluses 
which must be sold in world markets at low 
prices. 

2. For two administrations the country has 
been committed to the policy of ‘high protec- 
tion. The Democratic party during 1928 
seems also to have changed materially its 
tariff policy and to be in favor of more pro- 
tection than it has been in the past. 

3. The only fair policy is to protect agri- 
culture as we protect urban industry. “What 
is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander.” 

4. The McNary-Haugen policy is as sound 
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is com@™ com, wheat, live Messrs. McNary & Haugen have suggested that 
-co, cotimmuit, he may find a Mr. Farmer, when he sends his grain to the 
of it Mf in a warehouse at elevators to be “processed,” should pay a small 
the ¥ 4 low European tax on each bushel in excess of needs, to keep 
in, the surplus for a better price. That’s the “‘equal- 
ization fee.” 
Tlc 
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as any other feature of our protective legis- 
lation. . 

E. It does not necessarily mean that in- 
creases in the cost of living will follow for 
consumers. 

1. For example, variations in the wholesale 
price of wheat frequently do not result in 
changes in the consumers’ price for bread. 
This is the case because flour is now a minor 
item in the modern baker’s costs. (The 
Bread Industry, by I. K. Russell, The Na- 
tion’s Business.) 

2. The cost of distribution, not of produc- 
tion, is now the knotty problem in our high 
living costs. 

F, The principle’ of removing surpluses 
from markets is already being applied in cer- 
tain restricted areas. 

1. Raisin growers in California recently 
voted to let half of this year’s crop rot upon 
the vines in order to stabilize the industry. 

G. The measure provides for effective con- 
trol with a minimum of governmental inter- 
ference. 

1. The Federal Government discriminates 
in favor of other industries and groups. Some 
discrimination in favor of agriculture is legi- 
timate. 

a. Immigration restriction is an example 
of a law which protects the bargaining power 
of labor groups. 

III, No other measure will meet the situation 
as well as the McNary-Haugen plan. 

A. “The big problems of American agri- 
culture today are beyond the power of in- 
dividual farmers or of their relatively small 
organizations to solve.”—Report of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
January 24, 1927. 

1. Two of our large national farm organ- 
izations, the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and the Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
operative Union, favor the bill. 


B. The measure has been described as 
radical; it is only in the sense that it gets to 
the root of the matter. 

1. “That is exactly what the word radical 
means. But was not the Interstate Commerce 
law thought radical when first proposed?” 
Frank O. Lowden, Review of Reviews, July, 
1927, pp 45-54. 

(Continued on Next Page) 





The whole struggle for “farm relief” is really 
less an economic problem than a social one. The 
farm family now has its telephone, radio, bath- 
tub, Ford, and consolidated school. Shall it be 


allowed to keep them? 
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Farm Debate 


C. Lack of organization by farmers makes 
government intervention necessary. 

1. Carl Williams, president of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Growers Exchange, says that 
farmers are comparatively unorganized in a 
country where other economic groups are rap- 
idly becoming organized. 

2. Henry A. Wallace, editor of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, says farmers must have government 
help because they cannot possibly organize 
rapidly enough to meet the present situation. 

3. American agriculture consists of 6,000,- 
000 farms, each an independent unit of pro- 
duction. 

a. Voluntary efforts would under these con- 
ditions be too slow to bring adequate relief. 

D. Governments in other nations have had 
successful experience by using similar meth- 
ods in similar situations, 

1. Greece controls the sale of the surplus 
of currant production, and has done so for 
25 years. The Brazilian government does the 
same for coffee. (Address of Congressman 
Charles Brand, in the House of Representa- 
tives, Congressional Record, February 22, 
1927.) 

E. The plan would supplement voluntary 
efforts by farmers and not thwart them. 

1. Frank O. Lowden says that by stabiliz- 
ing production the bill would remove “the 
greatest of all obstacles” to successful co- 
operative marketing. 

F. It aims at a quick adjustment to pre- 
sent world conditions. 

1. The country’s experience would indicate 
that without it a quick adjustment cannot be 
made. 


Negative Brief 
I. The present agricultural situation does not 


call for drastice legislation as provided for in 
the McNary-Haugen bill. 


A. Ever since the great depression of 1920- 
21 there has been a steady improvement in 
the agricultural situation. 

1. Within recent months the purchasing 

power of the farmers’ products has been be- 
tween 90 and 93% of what it was during 
the pre-war years 1910-13. Economists gener- 
ally state that agriculture was fairly satisfac- 
torily adjusted to the total business situation 
in the years 1910-13. 
(For recent data see The Agricultural Situation 
a monthly review published by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, September, 1928, issue.) 

B. Agriculture, as well as other industries, 
moves in cycles. This is basic in considering 
the status of any industry. 

1. Wholesale prices of wheat, in normal 
times, following fairly regular cycles. Prices 
were low in 1921, began to improve in 1924, 
declined again in 1928 to approximately the 


1921 figure. They may be expected after a- 


period to rise again. This illustrates that there 
are forces at work within the industry ad- 
justing it to changing conditions. 

C. Agriculturists are certainly not worse 
off than large groups of persons living in 
cities, 

1. In addition to cash income, the average 
farm operator has available an equivalent of 
about $600 a year in the form of rental of 
home, and of food and fuel furnished by the 
farm. The average farm family seems to have 
available the equivalent of ahout $1,500 a 
year for family living, 

(The Farmers’ Standard of Living, by E. L. Kirk- 


patrick, a bulletin published by the Department 
of Agriculture.) 


2. It is entirely probable that the farmer’s 


economic position compares favorably with 
that of even skilled workers in our cities. 

A. Most of the skilled labor groups do not 
earn the frequently advertised high union 
rates. Many of them with high rates, e.g., 
those in the building trades, have periods of 
idleness which reduce their yearly earnings. 

3. Why enact special legislation for farm- 
ers when their situation is probably better 
than that of unskilled laborers in our cities 
and probably as good as that of skilled la- 
borers? 

D. If an exportable surplus depresses the 
domestic price of a product, the remedy is to 
adjust production to demand. 

1. Farmers need to learn the hard lesson 
of more adequately controlling production, 
rather than ask Washington for help to mar- 
ket large surpluses. 

2. “Control-production” campaigns have 
not been a success among farmers because 
they do not have the co-operative spirit. 

a. Farmers should overcome their individ- 
ualism and learn to work together. 

E. Science and invention are a part of the 
modern world. Farmers should make servants 
of them. 

1. Farmers are in difficulties because they 
have not known how to use these great social 
forces which contribute to comfort and wel- 
fare. 

2. Farmers should take more leisure in or- 
der to enjoy the modern world, instead of 
producing so heavily. 

a. Henry A. Wallace stated recently in an 
editorial in Wallace’s Farmer that a reduc- 
tion of farmers’ working days by two hours 
would do much to solve the present problem. 

b. Henry C. Taylor, pioneer in agricul- 
tural economics, says that farmers have tried 
to eat their cake and keep it too. They now 
need to pay less attention to heavy produc- 
tion and more to higher standards of living. 

3. A lesson from organized labor is that 
fighting for a high standard of living is more 
important than asking for governmental help. 

F. The Federal Government can serve well 
by continuing its great educational services to 
agriculture. 

1. Farmers should not complain because 
the government has put so much information 
about science and production at their dis- 
posal. The remedy is to use the information 
to learn better ways of living. 

G. McNary-Haugenism is not primarily a 
farmers’ movement. 

1. Estimates as to the number of supporters 
from impartial observers indicate that a ma- 
jority of farmers probably do not favor it. 

2. It has been largely political in nature, 
designed to embarrass President Coolidge and 
certain presidential candidates during 1928. 

3. A majority of the farm papers are op- 
posed *» the bill. 

Il. The McNary-Haugen bill is economically 
unsound and administratively impractical. 

A. Administration of it would be most dif- 
ficult and cumbersome. 

1. It would tend toward bureaucracy, of 
which we already have too much in Wash- 
ington. Federal boards and agencies fre- 
quently have a way of expanding budgets. 
The same might be expected of the Federal 
Farm Board. ; 

2. The plan resembles socialistic proposals, 
to which the tradition of our government is 
opposed. The Federal Government is unwar- 
ranted in entering business. 

B. Governmental attempts at price regu- 
lation or stabilization are apt to result in 
failure. 
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1. The Stevenson plan for controlling the 
rubber surplus in British Colonies has jug 
been abandoned. A somewhat similar plan 
for controlling sisal in Yucatan has collapsed, 

C. The equalization fee would be most dij. 
ficult and expensive to collect. 

1. There are very large numbers of han- 
dlers of farm products in the United States, 
Evasion might become customary. 

2. The fee is also unwise because it is not 
a tax for federal revenue but for the benefit 
of one economic group. 

D. The McNary-Haugen bill has had 
strenuous opposition from leading persons of 
all political parties. 

1. The National Grange, the largest farm 
organization and one of the oldest, is opposed, 

E. It has been opposed as impractical by 
most economists who have expressed them- 
selves publically about it. 

F. Dumping surplus products abroad would 
disturb, rather than better, international rela- 
tions. 

1. One obvious result would be reprisals 
from other governments in the form of high 
tariffs. 

G. The plan makes no provision for sim- 
plifying the distribution system or of reduc- 
ing its costs. 

1. It might easily result in higher costs for 
consumers without dealing with the funda- 
mental problems in our living costs. 

H. It might easily stimulate stil! larger 


_surpluses and aggravate, instead of improve, 


farmers’ conditions. 

1. This is only one of the points brought 
out in President Coolidge’s veto messages. 

I. The measure could not be applied in 
any practical way to all crops, particularly 
those that are perishable. 

III. Other proposed plans will better meet 
the situation. 

A. Farmers are already heavily taxed. Tax 
reduction for them would obviously be more 
welcome than the adding of the equalization 
fee. 

1. Farmers pay heavier taxes in proportion 
to their income than any other economic 
group. (Tax Burdens and Exemptions, Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, New 
York, 1923.) 

2. The taxes which affect farmers are most- 
ly local, i.e. those of townships and counties, 
though state property taxes are also a factor. 

a. A reduction of these taxes would prob- 
ably be of much great benefit than anything 
that might be attempted at Washington. 

3. A more efficient reorganization of local 
government would be a practical project, 
near at hand. 

B. If surplus control is to be tried, Secre- 
tary Jardine’s plan or that of the National 
Grange offers more hope for an experiment. 

1. The Jardine plan omits the equalization 
fee. It would be simpler to administer. It 
utilizes the federal intermediate credit sys- 
tem, already established. It calls for the for- 
mation of stabilization corporations, with or- 
derly marketing as the main objective. 

2. The export bounty plan, sponsored by 
the National Grange, was worked out by an 
economist, Professor Charles L. Stewart of 
the University of Illinois. It also sets up no 
cumbersome machinery. It would be easy to 
observe in operation. 

C. A most practical procedure for Congress 
would be to vitalize the Tariff Commission, 
and bring about an objective policy of tariff 
equality for agriculture as compared with 
urban industry. ° 

(Concluded on Page 27) 
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The Campaigns of the Minor Parties 


INCE the presidency of John Ad- 

ams, the United States has been pre- 
dominantly a two-party country. One 
might say, exclusively, if we reflect that 
no President has ever been elected from 
other than the two major parties, which, 
despite certain nominal transformations 
and frequent splits over burning issues 
like slavery, have always represented 
largely the same groups, interests, and 
policies. The one, known successively 
as Federalist, Whig, and since 1856, 
Republican, has stood for a strong cen- 
tral government, a broad interpretation 
of powers under the Constitution, high 
tariff, and an emphasis on protection of 
private property and business. It is the 
party of Hamilton, Webster, Lincoln, 
Roosevelt (through most of his life), 
Coolidge and Hoover. The other, known 
first as Democratic-Republican, but 
since 1830 simply as Democratic, has 
stood for state’s rights, individual lib- 
erty, a strict construction of the Con- 
stitution, low tariff, and protection of 
the small business man and laborer. It 
is the party of Jefferson, Jackson, 
Cleveland, Wilson, and Smith. 

The European parliamentary govern- 
ments almost all contain numerous ad- 
herents of three or more parties, and in 
some the electorate is so badly divided 
as to make impossible a government 
controlling a majority of the legislature. 
In contrast with this condition, the 
American tradition has discouraged the 
formation and growth of minor parties, 
which are, by their very nature, devoted 
to more or less radical programs of op- 
position to the policies of the parties 
in power. They usually flourish in. pe- 
riods of economic and agricultural de- 
pression. Among the more influential 
minor parties that have existed in our 
history were the Free Soil, the Ameri- 
can or “Know-Nothing,” the Populist, 
and the Progressive or “Bull Moose,” 
a temporary swarm from the Regular 
Republicans, which supported Roosevelt 
in 1912, thus causing the election of a 
Democrat, Wilson. In recent years the 
Farmer-Labor party has been strong in 
the Northwest, and in 1924 most of the 
minor radical groups were consolidated 
in one progressive campaign under the 
leadership of the late Senator LaFol- 
lette of Wisconsin, who polled 4,800,000 
out of 29,000,000, the highest popular 
vote ever reached by a “third party” in 
the United States. : 

In the present campaign there is no 
direct successor to the LaFollette move- 








NORMAN THOMAS 


ment, which drew its main support from 
the Democrats and was endorsed by the 
Socialists. Governor Smith, on the 
strength of his progressive principles, 
is hoping to inherit three-fourths of the 
LaFollette vote. The Socialist Party, 
however, the most consistent and best- 
organized of the minor parties, has an 
able ticket in the field in the persons of 
Norman Thomas, of New York for 
President, and James H. Maurer of 
Pennsylvania, for Vice-President. 

Thomas is an ordained Presbyterian 
minister, a graduate of Princeton, for- 
mer editor of The World Tomorrow, 
and a veteran radical lecturer and 
writer. Maurer is president of the Penn- 
sylvania State Federation of Labor and 
a city councilman of Reading. 

Thomas is making an active cam- 
paign throughout the Union on a plat- 
form calling for direct election of the 
President, government ownership of 
mines, railroads, utilities, and water- 
power, farm relief on the McNary- 
Haugen basis, immediate recognition of 
Soviet Russia, and withdrawal of Amer- 
ican troops from China and Latin- 
America. Appealing to liberals to re- 
pudiate both old parties, he declares 
that Smith’s progressive promises can- 
not be enacted because of the reaction- 
ary tendencies of his Southern and 
Tammany support, and that the pro- 
hibition and religious issues, while like- 
ly to swing the election, are being used 
to drag a red herring across the trail of 
fundamental economic reforms. Thomas 
has the support of the radical labor 
groups and of many intellectuals and 


clergymen, including Professors Paul 
H. Douglass and Robert M. Lovett of 
the University of Chicago, Kirby Page, 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes, and Bishop 
Paul Jones. He hopes to exceed the 
high-water Socialist vote of 1920, when 
the late Eugene V. Debs polled nearly 
a million votes. Much of the Socialist 
vote comes from progressives who are 
dissatisfied with the major parties and 
who believe that a large “protest” vote 
will be an effective check on a conserva- 
tive administration. 

The other minor parties are all very 
small and impotent groups, committed 
to various extreme programs. The most 
radical of all is the Workers’ or Com- 
munist Party, whose candidates are 
William Z. Foster, organizer of the 
great steel strike of 1918, and Benja- 
min Gitlow, former Socialist Assembly- 
man in New York. They are considered 
the direct American representatives of 
Russian Communist propaganda, and 
are under such suspicion that many 
states will not allow them to campaign 
or to be represented on the ballot. A 
sample of their extremely “red” plat- 
form is a demand for complete abolition 
of the Senate, the Supreme Court, and 
the President’s veto power. The Work- 
ers’ party has never received over 
50,000 votes in a national election. 

The Prohibition Party has had a 
checkered history. At one time, under 
such leaders as former Governor Hanly 
of Indiana, it registered several hun- 
dred thousand voters, but with the 
passage of the national prohibition law, 
its original objective, it shrank mark- 
edly. This year there was a bitter fac- 
tional fight between those who believed 
that the party should disband and throw 
its support to Mr. Hoover, the dryest 
of the main candidates, and a small ma- 
jority of the executive committee, who 
refused to back Hoover, believing that. 
no better enforcement of the Volstead 
Law is to be expected from another Re- 
publican administration. They finally 
decided to stay in the race “on prin- 
ciple,” but are receiving scant sympathy 
from most of the dry leaders and the’ 
Anti-Saloon League. Their candidates 
are William F. Varney of New York, 
for Presiuent, and James A. Edgerton 
of Virginia for Vice-President. 

Two other hopeless little blocs are 
the Farmer-Labor party, now in decline, 
whose presidential candidate is Frank 
E. Webb, and the Socialist Labor party, 
headed by Verne L. Reynolds. 
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The Road to aed White House 


Thumb-nail Sketches of the Lives of Herbert Hoover and Alfred E. Smith, 
the Republican and Democratic Candidates for the Presidency 


O two routes are more widely sepa- 

rated, and at the same time pre- 
sent such interesting contrasts, as those 
traveled by Alfred Smith and Herbert 
Hoover to become candidates for the 
highest office in the land. The former 
was brought up in the shadow of Brook- 
lyn Bridge, and a great part of his 
character, his philosophy, and his 
knowledge was molded in New York— 
“East Side, West Side, all around the 
town.” Hoover, in his first profession 
of mining engineer and geologist, had, 
at the age of thirty, been to all four 
corners of the earth and the seven seas. 
Smith has held office seventeen times; 
the only strictly political position of 
Hoover has been that of Secretary of 
Commerce. One started life as a “city 
boy ;” the other as “a farmer lad,” but 
both have, through the years, learned 
to know and understand people of all 
classes. 


Herbert Hoover: globe trotter. Such 
an appellation might be applied to him. 
Born on a farm in West Branch, Iowa, 
August 10, 1874, his Quaker parents 
died early, and the boy was shipped 
west to live with his grandparents in 
Salem, Oregon. Contrary to the usual 
form in such matters, “Herb” was an 
average student in school, and no one 
saw in him a future president. He was, 
however, very well versed in the Bible, 
and had a passion for rocks, algebra, 
and math. 


In 1895 a new university was going 


The farmhouse in West Branch, Iowa, where 
Herbert Hoover the globe trotter was born. 


up in California—Leland Stanford, 
with David Starr Jordan as president. 
There Hoover went, and although woe- 
fully inadequate in some of the require- 
ments, managed to get in. The last 
words of the young Quaker to his 
grandmother, as he left for school, were 
“Thee shall have cause to be proud of 
me some day.” At Stanford he special- 
ized in science, ran a laundry to pay 
his expenses, met the future Mrs. 
Hoover—Lou Henry, a banker’s daugh- 
ter and a fellow geology student—and 
by dint of a lot of keen maneuvering, 
became a campus -leader. 

After graduation he worked for the 
U. S. Geological Survey, and at the 
age of 23, was sent to Australia to 
straighten out a mining muddle. He 
solved it so effectively that he was soon 
on the road to recognition as the world’s 
greatest mining engineer. Then came 
China, New Zealand, Mexico, Africa, 
most of the time managing large enter- 
prises for British mining corporations-— 
and at the age of 34, Hoover was ready 
to retire. He could go no higher in his 
profession. 

But not long afterwards Germany 
was marching through Belgium, and 
Hoover became head of the Commis- 
sion for Relief in Belgium, disbursing 
hundreds of millions of dollars to save 
millions of lives from starvation. The 
story of that administration has become 
history and led directly to his appoint- 
ment by President Wilson as Federal 
Food Administrator. His task over in 
Europe, he returned to America, and 
for several years ““Hooverize” was part 
of our language. In 1920 he was men- 
tioned for the Presidential nomination 
by both parties, but eventually cast his 
lot with the Republicans. In 1921 
President Harding appointed Hoover 
Secretary of Commerce, a position 
which he held until his nomination for 
the Presidency. Widely considered the 
ablest executive in the cabinet, he ac- 
cepted numerous responsibilities in 
many branches of the Government, in- 
cluding such diverse fields as radio, the 
Census, unemployment, waste in in- 
dustry, foreign and domestic commerce, 
aviation, inland waterways, and flood 
relief. By 1928 he had grown to such 
outstanding stature .and influence in the 
Coolidge Administration, that his nomi- 


— 2a 
The house at 25 E. Oliver Street in New 


York City, where Alfred Smith lived for 
many ‘years. 


nation to succeed his chief was prac- 
tically assured. 

Now, to turn to Alfred Emanuel 
Smith. It is no disparagement, but 
rather a high compliment to say that 
his progress may be epitomized in the 
phrase “Up from the city streets.” His 
story is typically American: the poor 
boy who made good. In this case we 
must substitute for the log cabin, that 
legendary home of future presidents, 
the Lower East Side of New York— 
the melting pot of America. He was 
born December 30, 1873, and received 
his schooling in the parochial schools 
of the neighborhood. A good deal of his 
boyhood was centered around the St. 
James Church of the parish. Here “Al” 
served as an altar boy and took part in 
many activities, but his great love was 
acting, and many times the magnetic 
Smith voice boomed across the little 
auditorium as he “emoted” in an old- 
fashioned “mellerdrama.” 

One of his first jobs was carrying 
newspapers, at the age of twelve. When 
he was fifteen his father died, and 
Smith got a job as a combination sales- 
man and bookkeeper in the Fulton fish 
market. His hours were from 4 A.M. to 
4 P.M. It may be mentioned as an aside 
that Smith is not supposed to be very 
fond of fishing today. 


(Concluded on Next Page) 
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THE LIBRARY TABLE 


Brief Summaries and Suggestions 
from Current Magazines 














Toward the Stars.—Even if it’s the latest 
scientific invention, it’s not new, proves Mr. 
Green. As regards aviation, Leonardo da 
Vinci had a clear knowledge of the principles 
of aeronautics. The combustion machine is the 
real modern development in flying. The plane 
of the future is also discussed. (“Flying in 


- the Future,” by Fitzhugh Green, Century, 


October. ) 

Collegiate Finance.—Just as the finances of 
business organizations are often juggled so 
are the finances of colleges juggled by treas- 
urers who are men of the highest financial 
skill and competence. The reason for the 
seeming lack of funds by some colleges is 
that modest figures are desirable in support 
of the plea that college endowments are in- 
adequate. (“Are Our Colleges Playing Poor ?” 
by William B. Munro, Atlantic Monthly, Oc- 
tober. ) 

Japanese Mermaids.—The successful cul- 
ture of the pearl is one of the most brilliant 
and glamorous achievements of Japan’s ma- 
rine biologists. For years the process was a 
secret guarded by one house, and only four 
or five foreigners have been shown it. Girls 
are employed as divers, because they are su- 
perior to men for this work. (“The Romance 
of Pearl Culture in Japan,” by Maurice Hol- 
land, Travel, October.) 

Modern Football.—The old-fashioned ora- 
tory which was used by coaches to pep up 
football teams has gone out of style complete- 
ly, says the brilliant coach whose articles on 
football in the Scholastic will be remembered 
by many. In its place has come the use of 
modern psychology and its methods. (“Go In 
and Win,” by Knute Rockne, American 
Legion Monthly, October.) 

Adult Learning.—One would think that the 
author of several. well-known novels and a 
musician of note would not feel the need of 
any more education. Erskine thinks otherwise. 
He says that in America we are taught how 
to reach education, but very rarely are we 
shown what to do with it after we get it. 
(“What Education Means to Me,” by John 
Erskine, American Magazine, October.) 

Literary Vagabond.—The hero of this arti- 
cle is a reckless adventurer whose delight it is 
to study at first hand the big events of the 
earth, no matter where they occur. Still in his 
early thirties, he has observed, and written 
about, many countries of the globe. (“Upton 
Close, the Man Who Cannot Stay Still,” by 
Mildred Harrington, American Magazine, 
October. ) 

A New Point of View.—The writer, who 


‘is Edwards Professor of American His- 


tory at Princeton, refuses to take a pes- 
simistic attitude to America’s culture, or 
lack of it. “To fell trees or to open a corn- 
field,” he says, “seems an ignoble task when 


, compared with investigation into the mys- 


teries of nature ot the writing of epic poems, 
but the effect upon human welfare may be as 


/.great in one case as in the other.” (“What's 


Wrong With the United States?” by Thomas 
Jefferson Wertenbaker, Scribner’s, October.) 


Road to the White House 


(Concluded from Page 20) 

His public life began in 1895 as a 
clerk in the office of the New York 
Commissioner of Jurors, and continued 
in an unbroken line since then. He was 
a member of the New York Assembly 
(the lower house of the State Legisla- 
ture) for twelve years, from 1903 to 
1915. It was during this period that the 
Alfred Smith who was to become a na- 
tional figure developed. Though always 
a party man, carrying out the policies 
of his organization, he became a power 
at Albany for progressive social and 
economic legislation. He brought to his 
job popularity, brains, and a knowledge 
of practical politics. He was Democrat- 
ic leader of the Assembly in 1911, and 
Speaker in 1913. During his terms in 
the Assembly he worked hard for the 
passage of many humane laws, among 
them the Employer-Liability Act of 
1911, and, as a delegate to the New 
York State Constitutional Convention 
of 1915, was instrumental in effecting 
many noteworthy changes in the Con- 
stitution. 

His four terms as governor of New 
York State, broken only by his defeat 
in the Harding landslide of 1920, were 
marked by a steady increase in popu- 
larity and prestige, both state and na- 
tional. By carrying his arguments di- 
rect to the people on the stump, he put 
over, usually against a hostile Legisla- 
ture, an executive budget, a drastic de- 
partmental réorganization, and large 
bond issues for charitable and public 
works. Smith was one of the outstand- 
ing possibilities in the historic Demo- 
cratic convention of 1924. The pro- 
longed deadlock between Smith and 
McAdoo was dissolved only when the 
tide swung to Davis, a compromise can- 
didate, on the 103rd ballot. But at the 
1928 Convention in Houston only one 
name was seriously mentioned—that of 
Smith, and he like his opponent, came 
through on the first ballot. 

So by these two devious routes Hoov- 
er and Smith come to the race for the 
presidency, and to the neutral observer 
they stand out as two of the most in- 
teresting and forceful personalities who 
have ever striven for the office. 








A Great Artist.—Master of sunlight, and 
leading exponent of French impressionism in 
this country, Childe Hassam reveals his pecu- 
liarly American qualities and his individual- 
ity in his etchings as much as in his better 
known paintings. The article is illustrated by 
several of Hassam’s etchings. (“The Etchings 
of Childe Hassam,” by Carlo Beuf, Scribner’s, 
October. ) 
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THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


United States Flatly Rejects Anglo-French Naval Agreement; League Adopts General 
atforms 


Arbitration Act; British Parties Discuss Pl 


Anglo-French Accord 

HE eat ie out of the-bag at last. 

The secret Franco-British agree- 
ment (Schol., Oct. 6) as to future naval 
disarmament as a basis for further con- 
ferences of the powers, has been em- 
phatically rejected by the United 
States, after the French and British 
Foreign offices had sent to Washington 
a detailed statement of its provisions. 
The American note was written by the 
State Department under the direct su- 
pervision of President Coolidge, and 
contained language of a force unusual 
in diplomatic correspondence, although 
in no sense inflammatory. It left a way 
open for further negotiations, and the 
next step is up to the two European 
governments. 

To understand what it is all about, 
we must go back to the three-power 
conference held at Geneva last year on 
the invitation of President Coolidge, 
which broke up in a deadlock between 
America and the Channel powers. As 
every one knows, the Washington 
Agreement of 1921 dealt only with 
capital ships (battleships or heavy 
cruisers of more than 10,000 tons and 
guns of over 8-inch caliber) and with 
aircraft carriers. No limitation was 
placed on cruisers, submarines, or other 
vessels below those classes. At the 
Geneva conference of 1927, the failure 
arose out of the fact that Britain and 
France were unwilling to limit the con- 
struction of small light cruisers (under 

6,000 tons and with guns of 6 inches) 
or of submarines under 600 tons, while 
the United States was unwilling to 
limit itself on the larger types of crui- 


sers and submarines. Neither power 
would accept the American proposal to 
set a definite tonnage and gun-size limit 
on each class of warships,.with freedom 
to build any size up to the permitted 
maximum. The reasons for these posi- 
tions are that Britain’s chief need is 
safety of her food supply for the small 
island capital of a far-flung empire, ab- 
solutely dependent in war on long lines 
of communication, but having an abund- 
ance of well-placed naval bases so that 
vessels of small cruising radius and 
greater speed are most effective. France, 
while weak in capital ships, relies 
strongly on its fleets of numerous fast 
submarines and destroyers in the Medi- 
terranean and Atlantic coast waters. 
America has few naval bases but a huge 
coastline, and is not so dependent on 
imported food, but needs offensive 
strength and long cruising radius for 
protection of her shores in wartime. 


The present Franco-Britain agree- 
ment proposes that those two powers 
limit large cruisers and submarines— 
the kind the United States must have— 
while doing nothing about smaller ones, 
which are the only kind France and 
Britain want. That is, this would be 
suggested as a working basis for the 
next session of the Preparatory Dis- 
armament Commission of the League 
of Nations, which will probably meet 
in January, and in which the United 
States has not so far agreed to be rep- 
resented. The American note says open- 
ly that the proposal is “even more un- 
acceptable than the proposal put for- 
ward by the British delegation at 
Geneva, not only because it puts the 
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H. M. S. Nelson, flag- 
ship of the Atlantic 
Fleet, leaving Ports- 
mouth Harbor for the 
fleet’s autumn cruise. 











—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


United States at a decided disadvan- 
tage, but also because it discards alto- 
gether the principle of limitation as ap- 
plied to important combatant types of 
vessels.” In other words, Washington 
still believes that limitation, to be effec- 
tive, must include all classes of vessels, 
from submarines up. The note repeated 
the former American suggestion of a 
prescribed total tonnage in each class, 


- and also expressed willingness for a 


flexible agreement once suggested by 
the French by which certain agreed 
percentages of tonnage could be shifted 
from one class to another. 


The reactions in Paris and London 
to the American note are awaited with 
interest. Both claim that their motives 
were in no sense to put America “in a 
hole,” but to contribute a starter to fu- 
ture disarmament possibilities. At pres- 
ent, the situation is back where it 
started a year ago. 


The League of Nations 

One direct accomplishment of the 
League looking toward peace is the 
adoption of a proposal by M. Nicholas 
Politis of Greece for a “general act” 
pledging its signatories to the use of 
conciliation, arbitration, or judicial 
procedure in all disputes. All nations 
will be invited to subscribe to it and to 
negotiate with each other treaties of 
arbitration and non-aggression similar 
to model ones accompanying the pact. 


The new pact is not intended as in op- 
position to the recently signed Kellogg 
treaties for the renunciation of war, but 
to supplement them, as the latter do 
not provide any machinery which the 
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—Chapin in the Louisville Courier-Journal. 


government could use for settlement of 
disputes. Secretary Kellogg is sympa- 
thetic to the purpose of the League act, 
holding that it is similar in aim to the 
Bryan and Root arbitration treaties al- 
ready existing between the . United 
States and several foreign countries. 


British Politics Warm Up 

England is to have a general elec- 
tion in 1929. How these matters are ar- 
ranged is more or less of a mystery to 
Americans. They are on no regular 
schedule, but the Conservative Govern- 
ment of Premier Stanley Baldwin has 
not been any too steady of late and 
wants the voting public to redeclare its 
confidence or else to repudiate it in 
favor of the Labor and Liberal oppo- 
sition. 

The three great parties have just 
held their annual conferences and thor- 
oughly threshed out the possible issues 
in the coming campaign. The Conserva- 
tives will stand largely on their record 
of the past three years, which is really 
far more radical than would be con- 
sidered conservative in the United 
States. They have, for instance, passed 
a widows’, orphans’, and old age pen- 
sion act, built 700,000 houses for work- 
ers, enfranchised women of 21-30 years 
of age, lightened local taxes, and spent 
millions for education and medical 
service. Still they are unalterably op- 
posed in public to the “threat of social- 
ism,” and by passing the Trades Union 
Act to remove the threat of a general 
strike, have antagonized labor. Unem- 
ployment is worse than it has been for 
some time, and will be a main issue in 
the Liberal and Labor campaigns. Mr. 
Baldwin is under pressure from the 
manufacturing interests of the Tories 
to declare for a high protective tar- 
iff. While not committing himself di- 
rectly on the subject, he has intimated 
that he might fall back on the “Safe- 
guarding Act,” passed by a coalition 
government. after the war, by which 
tariff assistance may be rendered to the 
badly depressed iron and steel trades. 


The Labor Party, still under the 
dominance of former Premier Ramsay 
MacDonald adopted a huge platform 
filling fifty pages. It would nationalize 
coal, transport, power, and life insur- 
ance; demand public representation on 
the board of the Bank of England; op- 
pose the foreign policy of the Baldwin 
Government, especially the naval ac- 
cord, and demand drastic disarmament 
and open diplomacy. The Laborites 
slapped the Communists and all varie- 
ties of extremists in the face by voting 
to exclude them from the party. 


Mexico’s New President 

Sidelights on the comparatively un- 
known man who will assume the provi- 
sional presidency of Mexico (Schol., 
Oct. 6) December 1 have been frequent 
since his election. Emilio Portes Gil 
(Aye-meel-e-o Por-tace Heel), the 
present Minister of the Interior, seems 
to be a thoroughly independent man 
who will not be merely an echo of 
Calles. He is tall and strong, with a 
square jaw and an open-handed wel- 
come. He is something of an athlete, 
doing Swedish exercises every morning 
after an early rising. He neither drinks 
nor smokes and has been an active so- 
cial reformer in his own state of Ta- 
maulipas, where he closed hundreds of 
saloons and gambling places and ad- 
vanced child welfare. He is expected to 
follow out the main policies of the 
Calles Government, and to retain most 
of the present cabinet, although he is 
understood to be sympathetic to a more 
moderate program toward the Catholic 
Church. Fortunately Senor Gil will go 
into office with the practically unani- 
mous support of all civil and military 
leaders. 











EARN CHRISTMAS MONEY 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Seals. Sell for 10c 
a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. No 
Work—Just Fun. We trust you—until Christmas. 
St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 332S, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















LAWRENCE DAY HOWELL 


What He Didn’t 
Learn At College 


When Lawrence Day Howell came from 
college to the Westinghouse Graduate 
Students Course, from Princeton, he had 
twelve months of thorough-going work 
in the shops at East Pittsburgh. Then 
he decided he wanted to enter the field 
which seemed most undeveloped and 
perhaps most promising of broad ex- 
pansion. This was marine engineering. 
Not five per cent of the present oppor- 
tunities on the water have been opened 
for electrification. Yet there is more 
horsepower in prime movers on _ the 
ocean than there is on the land, 


In Howell’s undergraduate days, this 
field was scarcely scratched. However, 
a college man’s opportunities are not 
limited to the electrical developments 
now in existence. 


In marine applications an order may 
assume large proportions. A single in- 
stallation, negotiated by Howell recent- 
ly, of the newly-developed Diesel-elec- 
tric drive for a yacht, totaled $175,000. 
Such sales are not made overnight. They 
result from understanding fully a cus- 
tomer’s needs. 


To men with the knack of taking the 
other fellow’s point of view, a career as 
Sales Engineer at Westinghouse brings 
returns in personal satisfaction as well 
as in worldly reward. 


“Where do young college graduates 
get when they enter a large indus- 
trial tion?’’ is the question 
that is frequently asked. This and 
other advertisements relate the prog- 
ress made by college men who came 
with Westinghouse during the past 
ten years. 























THE SCHOLASTI¢ 


THE FORTNIGHT IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Mrs. Willebrandt Criticized for “Stirring Religious Prejudice”; Ottinger-Houghton and 
Roosevelt-Copeland New York State Ticket; Mississippi Flood Works Under Way 


The Religious Question 


O feature of the Presidential cam- 
paign has caused go much discus- 

sion and bitter antagonism as the so- 
called “religious issue” raised by the 
fact that Governor Smith is a Catholic 
and the first major party candidate for 
the Presidency belonging to that faith. 
That an intelligent and dignified argu- 
ment can be conducted on the principle 
of “separation of Church and State” 
as related to a Catholic’s candidacy was 
demonstrated last spring by the articles 
of Mr. Charles C. Marshall and Gov- 
ernor Smith in the Atlantic Monthly, 
which seemed to convince most skeptics 
of the soundness of Smith’s American- 
ism. A horse of a different color, how- 
ever, is the covert charges of papal 
machinations and other types of intol- 
ance which have been spread broadcast 
through Protestant sections of the 
country — the so-called “whispering 
campaign.” Not all the whispering is 
done by Republicans, by any means, 
and there have been some nasty and 
unwarranted insinuations against Mr. 
Hoover, but the religious issue, on the 
whole, is swaying far more votes, one 
way or the other, than have ever be- 
fore been decided by such irrelevancies. 
The Republican National Committee- 
woman from Virginia wrote a circular 
letter to her working staff which con- 
tained the phrase: “We must save the 
United States from being Romanized 
and rum-ridden.” One of these leaked 
to the press, and a storm of disapprov- 
al was raised. Mr. Hoover himself said: 
“It does violence to every instinct I 
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The Republican nom- 
inee swings through 
the East. Hoover is 
riding through the 
streets of Newark, N. 
J.. where thousands 
gave him a great 
ovation. 


possess. I resent and repudiate it.” 
Mrs. Caldwell was removed from her 
office as an example to other intolerant 
campaigners. Both candidates have been 
outspoken in their declaration against 
religious prejudice. Smith devoted one 
whole speech to it at Oklahoma City, 
which some of his supporters consid- 
ered a tactical error. But it is not an 
easy matter to stop the flow of such 
poisonous appeals through subterran- 
ean channels. 


A more debatable point of political 
ethics is raised by the activities of Mrs. 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt, the young 
woman who is an assistant Attorney 
General of the United States, and who 
stands, as she says, in the public eye, 
as a sort of symbol of prohibition en- 
forcement. Mrs. Willebrandt has been 
making campaign speeches for Mr. 


On his campaign trip 

through the west Gov- 

ernor Smith and his 

party are greeted by 

the children of Elk- 
~ hart, Indiana. 





Hoover under the direct auspices of the 
Republican National Committee. She 
has argued for him almost solely on the 
dry issue. On several occasions in the 
Middle West she has addressed confer- 
ences of Methodist preachers or Pres- 
byterian laymen and pled with them 
openly to defeat Smith by rousing their 
membership. Mrs. Willebrandt and 
many dry enthusiasts insist their oppo- 
sition to Smith has nothing to do with 
his religion, and that they would be 
glad to support a dry Catholic like 
Senator Walsh. But many thoughtful 
persons of both parties feel that an 
Administration offigial should not ask 
members of one religious group to op- 
pose a candidate who represents in a 
peculiar way another religious group, 
even though the issue be a “moral” one. 
Wet Republicans insist that Mrs. Wille- 
brandt is helping Smith’s campaign, 
and there has been strong pressure to 
put her off the active list. But so far 
the National Committee has backed 
her up. 


State Politics 


A state election which may have more 
than usual influence on the outcome of 
the Presidential election is that in New 
York, the most important of all doubt- 
ful states, and the essential cornerstone 
of a possible Smith victory. The Re- 
publicans nominated for the governor- 
ship, Albert Ottinger, the present State 
Attorney General under Governor 
Smith, and a Jew, perhaps as a token 
of Republican religious tolerance. For 
U. S. Senator they nominated Alanson 
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B. Houghton, Ambassador to Great 
Britain, who is a wealthy: glass manu- 
facturer of Corning, N. Y., and has 
won universal praise for his conduct of 
diplomatic affairs in Germany and Eng- 
land and for his outspoken stand for 
peace. 

The Democrats, convinced that they 
must put their best foot forward to 
strengthen the national ticket in New 
York, had but one gubernatorial can- 
didate who satisfied both the New York 
City organization and the up-state vot- 
ers. He is Franklin D. Roosevelt, for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
who nominated Smith at both the 1924 
and 1928 national conventions, and who 
has the universal respect of all New 
Yorkers. Mr. Roosevelt has been for 
several years partly crippled from an 
attack of infantile paralysis. He had 
wished not to run on account of his 
health, but when Governor Smith per- 
sonally pled with him by telephone in 
the South that he was essential to party 
success, he agreed to run. The Demo- 
crats nominated for Senator Dr. Royal 
S. Copeland, the incumbent. With 
Roosevelt on the ticket, the Democrats 
have high hopes of carrying the state 
both for him and Smith. 


Mississippi Flood Control 


The greatest engineering job in the 
history of the Western World has 
started—bigger than the Panama or 
Suez Canals. It is the control of the 
flood waters of the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries in an effort to guar- 
antee the security of the lives of 4,- 
000,000 people who live in the valley, 
and of billions of dollars worth of prop- 
erty. More than a year has passed since 
the end of the 1927 flood which Her- 
bert Hoover called “the greatest peace- 
time disaster in American history.” The 
present activities are in execution of 
the Jones-Reid Flood Control Bill 
which was passed last spring by Con- 
gress, and which authorized an eventual 
expenditure of $325,000,000 to finance 
the task. Only $30,000,000 was made 
available for this year’s work, however, 
and it is unlikely that the whole project 
spread over a period of fifteen years 
can be completed for the sum proposed. 


However, 15,000 men are now at 
work on the banks of the rivers. The 
work consists chiefly of levees of rein- 
forced concrete higher than any ever 
built and higher than any possible 
danger point. There will also be flood- 
ways through lowlands frequently in- 
undated, which will divert waters in 
an emergency and lessen the pressure 


and current in the main channels, A 
great spillway will be built to safe- 
guard the city of New Orleans. Similar 
works will be constructed on the val- 
leys of the Arkansas, the St. Francis, 
the Red, and other large tributaries. 


The plans finally adopted and ap- 
proved by the President have been 
worked out by a board of three engi- 
neers, consisting of Major General Ed- 
win Jadwin, Chief of Engineers of the 
Army; Brigadier General T. H. Jack- 
son, President of the Mississippi River 
Commission, and a civilian, Carleton 
W. Sturtevant of New York, named by 
the President. These men are to iron 
out the differences between the two 
flood control plans proposed by the 
Army and the Commission. The main 
pririciple is that levees alone are not 
sufficient, but must be supplemented by 
floodways and spillways. 


The Power Investigation 


The Federal Trade Commission, 
which was authorized last year by the 
Senate to conduct a searching investi- 
gation of the financing and activities of 
public utilities, particularly of electric 
power, has turned up sensational evi- 
dence from time to time. The referring 
of the inquiry to the Trade Commission 
rather than to a Senate committee was 
thought at first to be a victory for the 
“power lobby” at Washington and to 


.mean that the situation would be white- 


washed. But the Commission has been 
unrelenting in its efforts to uncover 
the facts. 


The one great point that sticks out 
throughout the probe is that the utili- 
ties companies have persistently sought 
for many years, by large expenditures 
of money, to influence public opinion 
in favor of private ownership and the 
status quo, through printed propaganda 
subsidies to lecturers and colleges, 
tampering with school textbooks, influ- 
encing school boards and administra- 
tors, securing publication of prepared 
editorial copy in newspapers, etc. 
Prominent textbook publishers agreed 
to remove passages from school books 
unfavorable to private ownership, and 
teachers who wrote such books were 
bribed to make changes in them. Not 
all of these methods are questionable, 
and perhaps none of them can be legal- 
ly attacked. Any industry has a right, 
of course, to defend itself against un- 
favorable criticism. But there is wide- 
spread feeling that the methods used 
by the utilities have been frequently so 
underhanded and unfair as to be re- 
pugnant to American principles of free 


Albert Ottinger, Attorney General of New 
York State, and Republican nominee for 
governor of the state. 


The Prisoner 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


ness. The place was full of birds, the 
symbols of freedom, fluttering about, 
singing their loudest in the sun. Yes, it 
was all enchanted ground. And I well 
remember thinking that in the whole 
range of nature only men and spiders 
torture other creatures in that long- 
drawn-out kind of way; and only men 
do it in cold blood ‘to their own species. 
So far as I know that’s a fact of na- 
tural history; and I can tell you that 
to see, once for all, as I did, in that 
man’s eyes, its unutterable misery, is 
never to feel the same towards your 
own kind again. That night I sat in a 
cafe window, listening to the music, the 
talk, the laughter, watching the people 
pass in the street—shop-folk, soldiers, 
merchants, officials, priests, beggars, 
aristocrats, women of pleasure, and the 
light streaming out from the windows, 
and the leaves just moving against the 
most wonderful, dark blue sky. But I 
saw and heard nothing of it all. I only 
saw the gentle, mealy-colored face of 
that poor fellow, his eyes, and his 
dusty, trembling hands, and I saw the 
picture that he had painted there in 
hell. I’ve seen it ever since, whenever 
I see or hear of any sort of solitary 
caged creature.” 

Our friend ceased speaking, and very 
soon after he rose, excused himself, 
and went away. 








discussion. The investigation will con- 
tinue until a final report is made to the 
next session of Congress. 





Bubbles from the News Caldron 


Scientists and industrialists from twenty 
nations will assemble in Pittsburgh next 
month for the Second International Confer- 
ence on Bituminous Coal, to be held under 
the auspices of the Carnegie ,Institute of 
Technology. 

10] 


Experiments will soon be conducted by the 
U. S. War Department to determine the prac- 
ticability of dirigibles as airplane carriers. 
The naval airship Los Angeles will be used. 
Several months ago a successful demonstra- 
tion was made of the ability of the Los 
Angeles to moor to a ship at sea for refuel- 
ing. 
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One of the most precious book collector’s 
items, a copy of the first folio of Shakespeare, 
dated 1623, has been purchased in London by 
Gabriel Wells of New York, book collector, 
and will be brought - this country. 

Oo 


Governor Horace M. Towner, of Porto 
Rico, reports that the natives of the island 
are taking steps toward rapid rehabilitation, 
and praises ‘their conduct and energy after 
the hurricane. 


Pierre Tristran, a Parisian department 
store clerk, resembles Charles Lindbergh so 
strongly that he has been chosen to imper- 
sonate the aviator in a new French play, al- 
though he thas never acted before. 


Field Marshal Viscount Edmund Allenby, 
who in October, 1917, led a victorious Brit- 
ish Army into Jerusalem, has arrived in’ this 
country with his wife to attend the conven- 
tion of the American Legion in San Antonio, 
Texas. 

a 


The first air mail from the United States 
to Mexico City was inaugurated two weeks 
ago. A regular air mail service will be main- 
tained between the two cities. 

An offer of $3,500,000 has been made to 
Cambridge University by the International 
Education Board, a Rockefeller philanthropic 
institution. The money would be used to pro- 
vide for the development of physical and 
biological studies, and for a new library. 


One of President Coolidge’s favorite ani- 
mal friends, Rob Roy, a white collie, died 
recently. Rob Roy had been with the Presi- 


dent for five years, and was photographed. 


with him many times. 


Plans are progressing for the building in 
Santo Domingo of a lighthouse and monu- 
ment in memory of Christopher Columbus. 
Money for the project, which will cost over 
$4,000,000 is being raised by Government 
and popular subscription in all American 
countries. 








Deaths of the Month 


ARJONA, VICENTE SILVEIRA, Sept. 6, Cuban 
Negro poet. Held a dominant position in the 
Cuban literary world for 30 years. 

BAKHMETOFF, GeorGE, Aug. 30, former 
Russian Ambassador to the United States 
(under the Tsarist. and Provisional Govern- 
ments, 1911-1917). Served Russia in various 
diplomatic posts almost 50 years. 

Barron, CLARENCE W., 73, Oct. 2, financial 
expert, publisher of the Wall Street Journal, 
Barron’s and other financial papers. 

BeecHer, Cot. WILLIAM C., 79, Sept. 29, 
lawyer and last surviving son of Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

BoKANowski, Maurice, Sept. 1, French 
Minister of Finance and Aviation, killed in 
airplane disaster. 

CHAPLIN, HANNAH, 65, Aug. 28, mother 
of Charles and Syd Chaplin, motion picture 
comedians, in London. 

Duncan, JAMes, 71, Sept. 14, noted labor 
leader, one of the founders and first vice- 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


Robert H. Ingersoll Mary G. Hay 


FAYOLLE, MARSHALL Marie -EMILE, 76, 
Aug. 27. French general during the World 
War, who distinguished himself by many 
brilliant offensives. Checked the German 
drive through Picardy in 1918. 

Hay, Mary Garrett, 71, Aug. 30, one of 
the pioneers in the fight for women’s suffrage, 
and for the prohibition movement. 

INGERSOLL, Ropert H., 68, Sept. 4, watch 
manufacturer and originator of the famous 
Ingersoll dollar watch. 

Lyncu, Patrick J., 75, Sept. 13, the out- 
standing hero in the burning of the steam- 
boat General Slocum on the East River, New 
York, June 15, 1904, when 1,031 lives were 
lost. He saved 41 people. 

OvuTCALT, RICHARD F., 65, Sept. 25, comic 
artist. Was one of the first cartoonists to use 
the comic supplement, and originated many 
famous characters, among them the “Yellow 
Kid” and “Buster Brown.” 

Ricumonpb, Mary E., 67, Sept. 13, social 
worker of the Russell Sage Foundation. De- 
voted her entire life to social welfare, and 
wrote many books on social progress and 
marriage reforms. 

SLOANE, ProFessoR WILLIAM M.., 77, Sept. 
11, historian and educator (Princeton Uni- 
versity), President of the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters, authority on French his- 
tory. 

Sortiz, ARTHUR Gustave, 54, Aug. 28, 
Governor of North Dakota. 

SruarT, Henry Loncan, 53, Aug. 26, 
author, editor and translator. Was on the 
staff of New York Times, and associate edi- 
tor of The Commonweal. 

Stuck, FRANZ von, 65, Aug. 30, one of 
Germany’s most famous painters 25 years 
ago. Many of his paintings hang-in American 
museums and private galleries. 

Tasot, Howarp, 63, Sept. 12, musical com- 
edy composer. Wrote the music for “A 
Chinese Honeymoon,” “The Arcadians,” and 
“Three Little Maids.” 

Wess, CHARLES ANDRE, 70, Sept. 3, French 
jurist, Vice-President of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice at the Hague. 

Wutson, Acnes Hart, 43, Sept. 21, daugh- 
ter of the Secretary of Labor in President 
Wilson’s Cabinet, and at the time of her 
death a candidate for Congress from Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Learn To Write 


at home. The only correct writing discov- 
ered. Correct position, penholding and 
action established. Qualify for a good po- 
sition. Send $1 for the 12 complete 
movement cards with full directions. 
CHAS. T. LUTHY, Peoria, Illinois 
610 W. Armstrong Ave., Dept. 3. 
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Farm Debate 


(Concluded from Page 18) 


1. This proposal is favored by many per- 
sons, including the Business Men’s Commis- 
sion on Agriculture. 

D. Congress should indirectly assist vol- 
untary efforts, as bound to bring better results 
in the long run. 

1. Economic co-operation functions best 
without governmental interference. 

2. Congress should continue such indirect 
assistance as is at present given by the Divi- 
sion of Co-operative Marketing of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

a. The most prosperous agricultural coun- 
try in the world, Denmark, has achieved its 
success mostly through voluntary co-opera- 
tion. 

E. Congress should discontinue or greatly 
curtail reclaiming new farm lands, 

1. Poor or “marginal” farm lands should 
be reforested, thus reducing farm production 
and assuring the country of an adequate tim- 
ber supply. 

F. Congress should authorize a new em- 
phasis upon agricultural education, as the 
soundest policy in the long run. 


References 


GENERAL 


The McNar: aaese Farm “rte Bill, by E. 
R. Rankin, he niversity of orth Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, N. C., 1927. A debate hand- 
boox«. 
“The McNary-Haugen Movement,” by John D. 
Black. The American Economic Review, Evan- 
ston, Ill., September, 1928. 

Farm Relief, by Lamar T. Beman. The H. W. 
Wilson Company, New York, 1927. A debate 
handbook. 


“Redressing the Rural Grievance,” Pamphlet 
containing reprints of articles. The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, 1928. 

“The President vs. McNary Haugenism,” In- 
formation Service. Federal Council of Churches, 
New York, March 12, 1927. 

Text_of the 1928 Bill. Senate Document 141, 
70th Congress, Ist Session, Senate Document 
Room, Washington, D. C. Contains also Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s veto message, which may be used 
as a negative reference. 

“The Farm Issue in National Politics,’ Editorial 

oe Reports, Washington, D. C., July 17, 

28. 


AFFIRMATIVE 


Our Debt and Duty to the Farmer, by Henry 
C. Wallace. Century Company, New York, 1925. 
: particularly chapter on “Fair Price Relation- 
ships. 

“Why the Nation Needs the Farm Bill,” by 
Henry A. Wallace. Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines. 

“The Private Life of ‘Mary Haugen,’” by E. 
C. Lindeman. The World Tomorrow, New York, 
August, 1927. 

“The Farm Problem Stated,” by Frank O. 
Lowden. Review of Reviews, New York, July, 
1927, pp. 45-54, 


NEGATIVE 


Farm Relief, by James E. Boyle. Doubleda 
Doran & Co., New York, 1928. ve a 
Index of the New_York Trust Company, es 
Veto Message of President Coolidge, with text 
of bill, Senate Document 141, 70th Congress, 2nd 
Session. 

“The Distress of the American Farmer,” by S. 
G. Rubinow, Current History Magazine, ew 
York, May, 1927. 

Wheat Studies of the Food Research Institute, 
Stanford University, California, especially Vol. 
Ill, Nos. 4 and 5, 1927, “The McNary- Haugen 
Plan as Applied to Wheat.” 

Special attention is called to the two debate 
handbooks listed under “General” above, and to 
the fact that all references must be used care- 
fully because they may relate to an earlier draft 
of the bill than that passed in 1928. This means 
that the text of the bill should be read carefully 
first, and the references then related to it. 
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1. This is a_ full-length 
portrait of an Italian mu- 
sian well known on the con- 
cert stage of Europe. She is 
dressed in a spreading red 
robe and playing the cello, 
her head thrown back, her 
lids lowered, every fiber of 
her body tense with musical 
emotion. The rigid arm and 
supple wrist of the bow hand 
and the sensitive fingering 
show consummate mastery of 
draughtsmanship. The folds 
of the curtain, in relation to 
the cello, slant from right to 
left, while the robe, flowing 
diagonally from left to right, 
produces a radiating rhythm 
of marvelous effectiveness. 


2.°The artist is one of the 
foremost portrait painters of 
the day, commanding the 
“top price” of $10,000. He 
once painted a portrait of an 
English lord, a soap manu- 
facturer, who evidently did 
not appreciate the finished 
product. His lordship had the 
head sliced off from the por- 
trait so that it would go in 
a safe. Through a mistake of 
a servant, the mutilated paint- . — 
ing was returned to the artist, who swore: 
“the grossest, most deliberately gratuitous in- 
sult I have ever received.” 

3. The artist is that strange anomaly—a 
painter equally appreciated by the academi- 
cians, the ultra-modernists, and the fashion- 
able public. Educated in sound traditions at 
the Slade School, London, he can be a most 
painstaking draughtsman, ranked by some 
critics with Direr and Ingres. But he refuses 
to be bound by schools and has long been 
among those independent modernists who are 
changing the values of art. He has been criti- 
cized for the “ugliness” of his subjects, but 
his paintings are always alive. 

4. “Physically; the handsomest specimen of 
the genus homo that I have ever met,” said 
one of his intimates. Over six feet tall, square- 
shouldered, with a leonine mane, and an air 
of owning the world, he would be lionized 
throughout society if he were not such a rebel 
against social conventions. At various times 
he has lived for months with the gypsies of 
Wales and Provence, whom he respects more 
than the artificialities of Mayfair. 





1.“AutumnOaks” (Geo. Inness) 


By Wynema Duncan 
Pawhuska, (Oklahoma) High School 


George Inness, generally considered Ameri- 
can’s greatest landscape painter, and true dis- 
coverer of American meadow and woodland, 
was born in Newburg, New York, in 1825. 
Regis Gignoux was his early teacher. 

Inness used nature forms as language to 
express thought. Although he preferred rich 
tones of autumn and of gorgeous sunsets, he 
was equally successful with gray days. He in- 
terpreted sunrise, high noon, sunset, and eve- 
ning. His chief beauty lies in color; his line 
tends to be indistinct. The paintings of In- 
ness occupy much the same position in 
American art that those of Rousseau and 
Corot do in French. 
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WHO PAINTED ME? 


Contest No.1 Results 


The First Prize for the best answer to 
“Who Painted Me?” Contest No. 1, in the 
September 22 issue, is awarded to Wynema 
Duncan, Pawhuska (Oklahoma) High School, 
for her essay on George Inness’ “Autumn 
Oaks,” which appears below. Miss Duncan 
is entitled to choose one print from certain 
collections of first-class reproductions of dis 
tinguished paintings and etchings approved 
by The Scholastic. 


Honorable Mention is awarded to the fol 
lowing: Alice Swain, Atlantic City (N. J.) 
High School; Fanny Dortort, 3010 North 
Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Marion A. Mc: 
Elheny, Groton (N. Y.) High School; R. 
Gordon Reed, Waverly (N. Y.) High School; 
and George Innes Sinclair, Gorham, N. H. 
(George, who is 13 years old and in the 8th 
grade, is no relation to the artist, but was 
named for his grandfather, who came from 
Scotland and spelled his name with one “s.” 
Inness, the painter, died in Scotland, by the 
way.) 


The Editors congratulate the winners and 
all who took part. Of the large number of 
replies received, not one made an error in 
naming the painter and the picture, and the 
choice of winners was very difficult. The 
first two contests have been comparatively 
easy ones, and later you will have some more 
puzzling. Begin today if you haven't already. 
No first prize-winner is eligible to repeat. 

Remember these simple rules: Both artist 
and painting must be named. The essay must 
not exceed 100 words in length. Write your 
name, school, town, and teacher’s name at 
the top of the sheet. All answers must be 
postmarked not later than the closing date 
indicated with each contest. Address Paint 
ing Contest Editor, The Scholastic, Wabash 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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For the Missourians 


N the first flood of letters this de- 

partment received after the an- 
nouncement of our new department two 
weeks ago, we noticed two things. The 
first, regarding the formation of High 
School Movie Clubs, showed a laudable, 
but perhaps a trifle hasty, desire to 
plunge into the thing right away, with 
both hands and feet. The second was a 
skeptical attitude on the part of a few. 
We're from Missouri; you'll have to 
show us. So this week’s article is pre- 
pared with these two attitudes in mind. 

In the first place, we do not intend 
to put Hollywood out of business. (At 
least not this week, anyhow. Maybe 
next week.) Nor do we want to become 
the only producers of motion pictures. 
But we feel certain that there is a lot 
of entertainment and a lot of education 
in a project of this sort. The motion 
picture, originally just something to 
while away a few hours, has become 
one of the most significant factors in 
the world’s progress. There is no field 
of science or art in which it has not 
been put to some good use. Further- 
more, the motion picture, which just a 
short time ago was supposed to be 
something to be participated in only 





How amateur movies are made. The Amateur Movie Club of the University of California is 





Scene from “The Fast > panes by another amateur motion picture group, the Stanford 


; Stu 


A close-up for the production “Princeton,” 
made by the Undergraduate Motion Picture 
Club of Princeton University. 


taking “shots” for their production, ‘The Sporting Chance.” 





io, at Stanford University, California. 


by skilled professionals, has captured 
the interest of the amateur, who has 
discovered that he can accomplish won- 
ders with it. He has mastered its equip- 
ment, its mechanics and its technique. 
To those who want to start every- 
thing at once, we must add a word of 
caution. Like anything which is to be 
done well, your Movie Club must be 
systematically organized. You cannot 
make a motion picture in a day. Look: 
there are, among other things, scenario, 
continuity, wardrobe, lighting, sets, 
properties. We don’t enumerate these 
things to make it sound hard. Every 
one is within the range of a high school. 
But the point is that these things take 
time and energy, and must be done logi- 
cally and sensibly. For all the help you 
need, and any posers you are con- 
fronted with, this department is here 
to be consulted. 
On this page we have reproduced some 
pictures of amateur groups in action, 
through the courtesy of the Amateur 
Movie Makers Magazine. These three 
clubs are representative of many others. 


We remind you again that this de- 
partment has prepared a booklet giving 
in detail the formation and operation 
of High School Movie Clubs. It’s yours 
for the asking, and after reading it 
you'll agree that amateur movies are 
altogether possible. 


The next issue of this department 
will contain an article by the technical 
editor on the mechanical equipment 
necessary for a High School Movie 
Club, and a list of accessories the Club 
will want to have after it is organized. 
A plan will be presented by which this 
material can be gotten at very little ea- 
pense. 
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BIG MYSTERY PACKET 


Contains 60 diff. stamps from the lands of CANNIBALS, 
HEATHENS, and WILD SAVAGES. Including IRAQ, AL- 
BANIA, U.S., UGANDA, KENYA, UBANGI, etc. Only 
Sc if you ask to see some nice stamps, sets and singles. 
JOS. DENNIE, 7763 Logan, Detroit, Mich. 





WHOLESALE—FREE—Our large 52 page 
illustrated Wholesale catalog to those dealing 
in stamps. Low priced dealer's outfits for sale. 
GROSSMAN CO., 102 W. 42 st., New York. 





200 Dif. Stamps Given Away! 


With one year’s subscription to the livest 
stamp magazine for beginners, filled with in- 
struction and best news. All for 25c to 
Scholastic Readers. 


THE JUNIOR PHILATELIST 
161 Brook Street, Dunmore, Penna. 


BOUND TO WIN 


the favor of particular Collectors that demand 
QUALITY, BEAUTY AND VALUE RECEIVED 
500 DIFF. 30c 
“COMET”’ SPECIALS ,660 pirr. 30. 
Brit., Col. and “GOPHER” net Approvals 
sent: on request to “Collectors who care” 
and send A-1 references. 
NORTH STAR, 202 Clifton, Mnips., Minn. 








FREE! 108 different stamps to approval ap- 
plicants, 2c postage. PAIGE STAMP CO., 
Oak Park, Iil. 





SIMPLE ARITHMETIC 


Add together, PALMERS service, PALMERS 
Bargains and PALMERS Fine Stamps; total: 


100% Satisfaction 


Here’s how it’s done:— 
LICHTENSTEIN (47-9) Val 12c..@.04 
ITALY (107-9) Val. 12¢ -@.05 
BULGARIA (70-1) Val. 25c.......@.08 
BAVARIA (92-3) Val. 12c --@.04 

(postage extra) 

All beautiful complete sets at “give-away” priccs. 
GOOD THINGS COME IN SMALL PACK- 
AGES. Or if you prefer: all of the above in- 
cluding SCARCE TRIANGLE and one RARE 
ALAOUITES for ONLY 18c—plus postage, or 
send only 4c for 100 diff. and BIG BARGAIN 
SET & PACKET LIST. 

PALMER STAMP CO., 8221 Linwood Ave., Detreit, Mich. 


12 scarce i ace Ten core 
FREE complete set for 

MEET UNCLE ‘SAM 
and add 50 diff. nice U. 8. to your collection for only 
16c. Price list free. 


PENNA. STAMP CO., GREENSBURG, PA. 








CALIFORNIA GOLD. 1/4 size: 27c. 1/2 
size 33c. One Dollar size $1.20. Ancient 
coin about the time of Christ 25c. Fine ones 
50c each. Large catalogue of coins etc. free. 


NORMAN SHULTZ, Salt Lake City, Utah. 





COLLECTORS HANDY GUIDE 
to building a_collection—somethi new—EVERY COL- 
LECTOR NEEDS ONE. Beautifully illustrated (32 pages) 
with over 1000 stamps. FREE on ——— 

Stamp Exch. Co., 72 Cedar, Newark, N. J. 
“EVERY COLLECTOR NEEDS ONE” 





COLLECTORS GOING WILD OVER THESE 


1000 2 35 


tries—The BETTER — includes Africa, Asia, 

and South America, A., Beautiful Brite = 

French Colonies, — en. (cannibal) Islands, Triangle, 

Airplane, Wild Beast, gorgeous scenery, maps, boats, bi- 

colored stamps and one complete set—Big oe for the 

money. Ask for October Bargain List—IT’S FRE 

w ine Stamp D t, Mich. U.S.A. 
a choice of over 5000 collectors’ 








THE STAMP COLUMN 


By F. L. Wilson 
Editor of The Stamp Echo 











IRMAIL stamps and flown cov- 
ers have captivated 
the public fancy in 
this age of flying. 
They chronicle the 
advance and progress 
of aviation in the 
field of commercial- 
ism and mark the 
stamp of approval of 

governments in speeding up the avenues of 
communication. 

First flight covers when chronologically ar- 
ranged give a vivid picture of the wonderful 
and progressive development of the Airmail 
Service. Particularly is this so within our 
own borders where the Government Air Mail 
Service is conceded to be the best in the 
world. Airmail stamps to a lesser degree de- 
pict the rapid advance of Airmail Service Short 
throughout the world. The variety of these 
stamps is becoming greater each month as 
the different nations see the need of airmail 
service or extending the service already in 
operation. 

Some of the earlier airmail stamps have 
increased many times in value, due to the 
comparatively small number of copies issued. 
From an investment point of view there is no 
type of stamp collecting for the student that 
will give as much satisfaction as that of col- 
lecting airmail stamps. Such a collection does 
not have the bulkiness of flown covers and 
yet at the same time it gives an outline of 
the continued spread and growth of the air- 
mail among the countries of the world. 


Of the airmail stamps 

aS there are two general 

a “ types, the provisionals and 

surcharging of current 

> postal issues, and the issu- 

Postt AEhlénié nce of special stamps for 
airmail use only. 

At times postage stamps are surcharged to 
celebrate or commemorate certain events of 
air history and usually the number of stamps 
so surcharged is comparatively small and 
these become quite valuable in time. As an 
example let us cite the surcharging of the 
Newfoundland Cabot 60c (Scott’s No. 74) to 
commemorate the Transatlantic hop of Com- 
mander Francesco: de Pinedo from Trepassey 
to Rome via the Azores in 1927 on the com- 
pletion of his 50,000 mile four-continents 
flight by seaplane. This stamp at the time of 
the flight sold for a comparatively small 
amount over face while today it is hard to 
get at $200.00 for the mint copy. A cover 
bearing one of these stamps and actually car- 
ried by De Pinedo, recently brought over 
$125.00 at auction. In 1928 the Costa Rica 
government surcharged one of its stamps 
(Scott’s No. 123) to celebrate the visit of Col. 
Charles Lindbergh. This stamp sold for less 
than one dollar at the time but now the price 
has risen and dealers are asking from $4.00 
to $6.00 for a mint specimen. 

Among the latest arrivals are the new 5c 
bistre Airmail Stamp of Canada, out on Octo- 
ber 1; a set of handsome charity airmails from 
French Morocco consisting of ten values and 
each stamp depicting a native scene; two 
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new airmails 
from Hol. 
land honor. 
ing Lieuten- 
ants Koppen 
and Van der 
Hoop, two 
famous Dutch 
airmen; 
twelve v al. 
ues in brilliant hues from Uruguay; our own 
famous 5’s airmail in red, white and blue 
showing the beacon light on Sherman Hill in 
the Rocky Mountains; eleven values of the 
1915-25 Chile postage overprinted for airmail 
duty; the 50c green Peru, etc. 
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U. S&S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
Steady Work. 
Short Hours. 
Dept. : 
Sirs: Rush to me without charge (1) 
page book with Hist of U.S. Government 


Jobs obtainable and sample _ coaching, 
(2) Tell me how to get one of these jobs 


cation Usually 
Sufficient. 
Men-Women, 
18 w 
Mail Coupon / 
/ Address. . ne teeeeeees geecdtenees cosets 





ree CATALOG SHOWING 200 DEsicns & 


j EITHER DESIGN SHOWN. SILVER PLATE 35¢ EA. 12 

YY by MORE. —_ hod oo aaa yong a on tae % ee 
AT 50¢ EA 2 OR MORE. 

couons anasean. ANY S LarTane. aw oan . 

BASTIAN BROS, CO. 904 


{CLASS PINS EE ( 
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esstanscoa ROCHESTER N.Y. 





=2> RINGS & PINS 


This °Sterling Silver Ring, 
beautifully engraved, set with 
a genuine onyx, $2.75. In lots 
of 36 or more, $2 each. Spe- 
- School Club Folder sent 


C. K. GROUSE CO. 
12-A Bruce Avenue : North Attleboro, Mass. 





Catalog Issued Sent 
Ring as shown with any one ortwoletters in 
Ags yx center and HS, GS, or SS beside shield, 12 or 
Fone 50 each, in —— silver. Samples 
ed class officers. Special orders filled. 


Co, h Inc, 874 Portland Ave., Rochester, N. 


CLASS RINGS & PINS 


Most Exclusive Line Offered. Clonee te cto Dulge 
ing of Standard School Rings. 





Samples Upon Request 


SKILLKRAFTERS, INC. 
1719-1723 Ranstead Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 





CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


OF TECHNOLOGY 
Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 
College of Industries 
College of Engineering 
College of Fine Arts 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie College 
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TEACHER: What was the book written 
about the Pilgrims when they landed on 
Plymouth ? 

PupiL: “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

—Wilfred Dieter, Lebanon (Penna.) H. S. 

* * * 

SmitH: I live in the country now, and it’s 
terribly dull. 

Brown: What do you miss most? 

§miTH: The trains. 

—M. G., Morgantown (W.Va.) H.S. 


* * ” 


VaLeT (awakening master in the middle of 
the night): I regret to say, m’lord, that the 
house is on fire. 

Master (sleepily): .Nonsense. We're in- 
sured against fire. c 

—W.K., Haverhill (Mass.) H.S. 


* * * 


HENPECKED HusBpAND: I made my will a 
month ago, and left everything to you. 
Wire: Well, what are you waiting for? 
—QJ. B., San Rafael (Cal.) H.S. 


* * * 


Jones: Is your son in business? 
Green: Yes, he’s a contractor. 
Jones: What line? 
GREEN: Debts. 
—F. H., Braddock (Penna.) H.S. 
* * * 


“I see you are getting all your daughters 
off your hands.” 
“Yes, but the worst of it is that I have to 
keep their husbands on their feet.” 
—G. B., Girls’ H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
* * * 


“Could I see General Blank today?” 
“I’m sorry, but General Blank is ill.” 
“May I ask what made him ill?” 
“Oh, just things in General.” 
—P. W., University H. S., Oakland, Cal. 
* * * 


NeicHBor: Your daughter tells me that your 
wife is cultivating her voice. 
FRIEND: Yes, but did she tell you that the 
rest of us are growing wild? 
—0O. D., Martinsburg (W.Va.) H.S. 
* * * 


He: I always say what I think. 
SHE (sweetly): Is that why you’ve been so 
quiet all evening. 
—J. O’B., Mineral Point (Wis.) H.S. 
* * * 


SurceON (addressing a class of students at 
hospital) : The muscle of the patient’s left leg 
has contracted till it is much shorter than his 
tight leg. Therefore he limps. Now what 
would you do under such circumstances? 

SrupENT: I’d limp too. 

—P. W., Billings (Mont.) H. S. 


* * +. 


MacistraTE: Have you anything to say be- 
fore sentence is passed upon you? 
_ Prisoner: Nothing, your honor, except that 
It takes very little to please me. 
—W. C., Scott H. §., Toledo, Ohio. 


“My wife weighs in the neighborhood of silhouette. The last word in home decora- 
300 pounds.” 

“If she’d walk ten miles a day, she’d soon ; 
get out of that neighborhood.” MS sstactisueo i805 
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Window Shade Pendants 


5341—Transparent pendants with ships in 


tion. With silk cord attachments, Set of 
three, postpaid $1.00. 
64-Page Gift Catalog— Free 


House of Thoughtful Gifts 








S.S., Los Angeles (Cal.) H. S. snacateminel PAWTUCKET, R. 1. 
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How to 


Retire 


HOSE who have been active for 
years—and this certainly includes 
veteran teachers—find it difficult 
to adjust themselves when the time comes 


for their withdrawal from duty. 


Retirement funds are not large and usually 
serve to pay only bare living expenses. 


Why Not Retire Right? 


Take a Prudential Endowment at 
age 60 or 65 policy and have suf- 
ficent money to travel, play or 
rest when the day arrives. 





St —- 
Ask the Prudential Man 
ot — 





The PRUDENTIAL 
Insurance Company 
of America 


Edward D. Duffield, President 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


I. Letters That Will Endure. Walter Hines Page. 


We shall begin our discussion today with a form 
of composition insisted on every year in practically 
every grade, and yet very few persons learn to 
write letters of which either the business or the 
social world approve. Of course many school let- 
ters are crude in spelling and .punctuation; but 
many are not. The fault lies deeper. The letters 
are lacking in content. Too few letter writers take 
into consideration that a letter should interest and 
entertain the recipient, that the content should ap- 
peal to his interests. In the first paragraph notice 
that the biographer ascribes the success of the 
letters to Page’s rich experience, versatile interest 
and vividness in description. Point out the vivid 
picture of the farm and the lively old grandfather 
Anderson. Notice how the letter to John Jay 
Chapman emphasizes the need of originality as 
well as determination. The letter to the corre- 
spondent on Bret Harte is an excellent theme 
criticism for students whose work is thin. Try to 
visualize the original article and then show what 
additional details Page suggested. Read his advice 
on reading very carefully. 


II. Biography. Today we have three interest- 
ing biographies. As you read The Road to the 
White House notice how the writer plays up points 
of contrast in the two men without suggesting 
that one is better than the other. In reviewing the 
two lives use the last paragraph for the occasion 
for your speech. Use what the men have done for 
the body of your talk. 


Louis Pasteur. In the introduction to your talk 
name the handful of the world’s remarkable scien- 
tists and then point out the amazing changes 
brought about by their discoveries. Illustrate your 
point by giving the history of Louis Pasteur and 
the ways his discoveries have made life safer and 
longer. 


III. Short .Story. The Prisoner. What situation 
does the author use to make an opening for the 
»story? Why is the place so indefinitely drawn? 
Does the vague background give the story a 
broad or a narrow appeal? Why are there no 
characters who names you remember? What details 
of The Prisoner’s appearance recur again and 
again? Why? Is this prisoner a more tragic figure 
than The Prisoner of Chillon or not? Byron’s story 
is romantic. Is Galsworthy’s? How did you ar- 
rive at your conclusion? How broad is the appeal 
of this story? Is it in any way like the appeal in 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, “He prayeth 
best who loveth best all things both great and 
sma?” Sum up now the type of this story, the 
author’s purpose in writing it, and the means by 
which he accomplished his end. 


John Galsworthy, a Timeless Modern. There are 
eleven paragraphs in this discussion. Par. 1. 
Explain the meaning of the first sentence. What 
is the meaning of vicariously? What do you see, 
co and think from reading The Prisoner that is 

yond our own personal contact with life? What 
is meant by extending experience? Give examples 
from several masterpieces. What is meant by 
enrich existence? Explain this a showing the 
empty mindedness of folk who do not read. Par. 3. 
By what may we measure the greatness of an 
author? What authors have you read whose ex- 
periences stimulated your imagination? The work 
of the greatest authors is distinguished because 
its appeal is universal (Hamlet has been translated 
into every cultural language); permanent (Julius 
Caesar is three hundred years old now and will 
last as long as there are scheming politicans) ; 
and stimulating to the imagination. Answer the 
questions in Par. 5 in by light of the gpeenstions 
in Pars. 6, 7, and 8. calving the idea of uni- 
versal or world truth foerns in Par. 10, dis- 
cuss Galsworthy’s possible claim to rank with the 
gteatest literary artists. In summing up apply 
the test of universality, permanence, and sugges- 
tive power to such works of Galsworthy’s as the 
elass has read. 


IV. Poetry Corner. For a more complete bio- 
graphy of Genevieve Taggard see Untermeyer’s 
Modern American Poetry, page 548. The Solar 
Myth on 550 has an interesting story. Compare it 
with Under Bloom and Over Stone. 


Everyday» Alchemy. What early chemical experi- 
ments does the word alchemy suggest? Then the 
title must refer to turning commonplace leaden 
experiences of everyday life into golden memories. 
This is a hard be for boys and girls to under- 
stand. Think of fathers you know who work hard 


all day and come home at night to homes that are 
poor but to wives that are satisfied and children 
that are good. 


Dilemma of the Elm. What is the problem in 
this little poem? If you haven’t seen the fountain 
that Miss Taggart talks about stand on a hill and 
look down on an elm that stands alone. 


Under Bloom and Over Stone. Read this little 
poem aloud to get the “painter” feel of it. Let 
mg imagination change the pictures with every 
ine but don’t pull the poem to pieces. 


V. Interesting Items. Use the following short 
articles for brief talks or short themes. (1) Rogers 
for President. Explain that Will Rogers is pub- 
lishing his campaign arguments in Life. Tell what 
he calls his party, what he supports, and why the 
list of his supporters is amusing. (2) The Bringer 
of Light. The incandescent lamp is 50 years old. 
Tell the class of the importance of electric light 
to our modern world. (3) Backyard Aviation, Let 
some one who knows about air craft tell of the 
problems in getting air ports. Then explain what 
the inventor of the helicopter is trying to accom- 
plish. (4) National Safety Congress. Begin your 
talk by telling how many people died by accident 
last year. Then explain what the Congress is at- 
tempting. (5) The Japanese Royal Wedding. The 
account of this wedding might have been told by 
Marco Polo. In describing it to the class play 
up the unusual, oriental details. (6) The Newbery 
Prize Medal. Tell what organization offers this 
prize, to whom it was given, and for what book. 
Mention other writers who have won this award. 


VI. How to Use Your Library. Read the direc- 
tions for opening a book and practice to be sure 
you understand. Books, like people, do not do so 
well with broken backs. Examine various volumes 
in the library for size, sewing, and binding. Follow 
the directions in the last paragraph of this article. 

If you don’t know how to make an alphabetical list 
try placing the days of the week in ABC order. 
You will have all the points you need for using 
either Reader’s Guide or Card Catalogue. 


VII. Autumn Oaks. Read Wynema Duncan’s 
essay on George Inness. Notice the compactness 
of the composition together with the absence of 
abruptness or crowding. Look at the picture again 
and tell the class where there are views near your 
home which would have appealed to the artist. 


VIII. My Favorite Character in Fiction. Cinder- 
ella’s Sisters. Who first used the word “namby- 
pamby” to describe a poet’s verse? When did “the 
dear little girl just too good to live’”’ first appear 
in literature? What stories represent a revolt 
against the too good by describing the “terrible 
boy?” What stories about boys and girls describe 
them as acting naturally and interestingly? Name 
ten of the ones you have enjoyed most. What 
test do you apply to a story which you regard as 
good? This question offers splendid material for a 
personal essay. 


For Social Study Classes 
By Arthur F. Southwick 


I. Farm Relief Debate 

Divide the class into two teams, and let every 
member of each team study both -sides of the 
question before the public presentation. Then let 
each team choose three to act as witnesses, and 
the balance sit as the. Agriculture Committee of 
the U. S. Senate at a public hearing. The wit- 
nesses may represent themselves as dirt farmers, 
farm organizers, “‘Ag’” school professors, country 
bankers, Eastern manufacturers, rural school 
teachers, etc., and let each present the case as he 
sees it. 

Let the whole committee discuss the following 
questions: 

1. What machinery is proposed for the execu- 
tion of the McNary-Haugen Bill? 

2. What is meant when it is said that the equali- 
zation fee is economically unsound? 

3. Why is it argued that the fee is unconstitu- 
tional ? 

4. What is the National Grange? Does it support 
the McNary-Haugen plan? 

5. What is meant by the farmer’s “buying in a 
protected market and selling in an unprotected 
one?” 


6. Do you agree with Mr. Hoover that “the 
fundamental need is a balancing of argicultural 
production to our home demand?” Can you gs 
gest any practical means of attaining this end? 

7. How has agricultural science aggravated the 
problem? 


Il. The Prisoner. 

This is a “thesis” story and as such deserves 
to be studied by social science students. Read also 
in this connection, Galsworthy’s play Justice. Did 
he have a purpose in laying his scene in a Germag 
prison? Are the conditions described any worse 
than those in the U. S.? What is Pentonville? 
Who was John Howard? Thomas Mott Osborne? 
Is solitary confinement ever justifiable? When? 


III. How to Use Your Library. 


Libraries are foci of social as well as literary 
values. Why are they important in a democracy? 
Why should they be supported by public taxation? 

ow does the American library system compare 
with those of other nations? Study the work of 
Melvil Dewey. He might well be considered one 
of those “heroes of social progress” now being 
discussed in The Scholastic. 


IV. Letters of Walter Hines Page. 

Read the first two volumes of Page’s letters as 
well as this one. Outline his career as Ambas- 
sador to England. What were his chief contriby. 
tions to the South. 


V. Pasteur. 

By all means read Vallery-Radot’s Life of Pas. 
teur, one of the permanent classics of biographical 
as well as scientific literature. For a less s 
pathetic account, DeKruif’s book is both readable 
and exciting. 

Why is Pasteur more widely known than Paul 
Ehrlich, Sir Ronald Ross, or Theobald Smith, men 
whose direct contributions to disease prevention 
were far greater? Why does he stand so intensely 
as a symbol of France rather than of the interna- 
tional world of science? Look up the story of his 
great public experiment with infected sheep at 
Puilly-le-fort, as an example of rigorous experi- 
mental method. What do you think is the greatest 
single result to be attributed to his work? 


VI. Deaths of the Month. Arrange the following 
names and vocations in correct opposition: 


Maurice Bokanowski Princeton Professor 
James Duncan Governor of North Dakota 
Charles Andre Weiss French Air Minister 
Arthur G. Sorlie Financial expert 

Mary E. Richmond American laber leader 
Clarence W. Barron Social work expert 
William M. Sloane World Court jurist 


VII. The Presidential Campaign. 

1. Make a list of the positive accomplishments 
in the careers of Hoover and Smith which you 
think entitle them to consideration for the 
Presidency. 

2. What part is prejudice, either Catholic vs. 
Protestant, Negro vs. white, town vs. country, 
social aristocracy vs. common people, playing in 
the campaign? Do you think that any of these 
motives should influence the intelligent voter. If 
so, which, and why? 

3. What is the value of a minor party? Why 
should any one vote for candidates who have no 
chance of election? Would you vote for a radical 
candidate if you thought he had a chance? 


VIII. Foreign Affairs. 

1. Outline the provisions of the Washington 
Limitation of Arms Agreement of 1921. Outline 
the differences of the powers in the tripartite 
conference of 1927. Outline the provisions of the 
Anglo-French Naval Agreement. Why will not the 
United States accept it? What is the present out 
look for definite action toward disarmament? 

2. What will be the principal planks in the 
platforms of the Conservative, the Liberal, and 
the Labor parties in the coming British General 
election ? 

3. What kind of an administration do you ex- 


_pect from President-elect Portes Gil of Mexico? 


4. Does the new “General Act” of the League 
of Nations conflict with the terms of the Kellogg 
Anti-War Treaties? 


IX. The Bringer of Light. 

Hold a class program on the py | of the 
incandescent lamp in celebration of the semi- 
centennial. Let some one read from Edison’s 
biography of his early experiments. 
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Geo. S. Parker says, 


“I’m proud of 
this pen 


at $350" 


“T’ve been making 
pens for 36 years, 
and I’ve never pro- 
duced agreater value 
than the new Parker 
*‘Three-Fifty’ in 
Modern Blue-and- 
White. 

“High School stu- 
dentsaregoingtolike 
it, as it’s modern in 
design and color—a 
smarter looking pen 
you’ve never seen. 


oe 

Barrels are of 
Parker Permanite— 
Non-Breakable and 
28% lighter than 
rubber; quite a fea- 
ture in a pen so low 
in price. 

“Have yourdealer 
show it to you. Try it 
at the counter. 

“My name is on it be- 
cause I’m proud of its effi- 
ciency and its appearance. 

“Take my word for it— 
it will please you too.” 


eB Pata 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 
JANESVILLE, WIS. 


Men's and Women’s Sizes 
Pencils to Match, $3 
Pair in Gift Box, $6.50 


“Three-Fifty” 


The New Parker Peo 
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What ‘Drink 
Shakespeare | 


Delicious and Refreshing 


says about = 
Coca-Cola 




















“Fill full ~ 
I drink to the 
general joy o’ 
the whole table’’ 


Macbeth was a king. He 
could make his hearers 
listen as long as he liked. 
We doubt if Shakespeare 
reported his speech in full. 
An after-dinner speaker 
will usually talk as long 
as he can make his audi- 
ence listen. So it was that 
Macbeth elaborated on 
the terse, modern invita- 
tion to raise a glass of 

Act III, Scene 4 Coca-Cola to your lips, 
namely — 


8 m2 lh OW Refresh yourself! 


j d, yy The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


IT HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT 15 











FAME— 


awaits 142 high school students who successfully pit their creative ability against the 50,000 who will compete for 


aE SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


to FOR 1928-29 


As in the Scholastic Awards for 1927-28 the Scholastic’s Sixth Annual contest for creative work in literature will 
be augmented by the national awards to high school students for creative work in the visual arts. 


$4,300.00 IN NATIONAL CASH PRIZES 
—and local prizes in many cities 
CLASSIFICATIONS OF THE COMPETITION 


Visual Arts 
Pictorial Arts—Paintings and drawings. Prizes: $100, $50, and 
$25. Also ten honorable mentions: $10 each. 
Graphic Arts—Linoleum, woodcuts, or any other type of graphic 
reproduction. Prizes: $100, $50, and $25. Also ten honorable 
mentions: $10 each. 
Decorative Design—(1) Painted or drawn designs for textiles 
or other fabrics. Prizes: $50, $25, and $15. Ten honorable men- 
tions: $5 each. (2) Design applied to a textile by any method. 
Prizes: $50, $25, and $15. Ten honorable mentions: $5 each. 
Sculpture—In clay or plasticine. Should be kiln-fired but not 
essential. Prizes: $50, $25, and $15. Five honorable mentions: 
$5 each. 
Pottery—Kiln-fired objects. Prizes: $50, $25, and $15. Five hon- 
orable mentions: $5 each. 
Metal Crafts—Hand-wrought precious, base or alloy metals. 
Prizes: $50, $25, and $15. Five honorable mentions: $5 each. 
Carnegie Museum Prize—For a drawing of any object which is 
or might be found in a museum together with its application to 
(a) decoration for a fabric (b) a piece of pottery (c) a piece 
of jewelry. Prizes: $100, $50, and $25. Ten honorable mentions: 
$5 each. 


Community Service 
A class, group, or school contest for constructive civic work 


in the community. Prizes go to the winning schools for social 
purposes. First prize, $200. Second, $100.:Third, $50. 


Numerous other prizes for student-written work are given for 
articles in the annual Student-Written Number of The Scholastic 
as well as in every other issue during the year. 


School Prizes—Every school represented by a student winning 
a cash prize in any classification of the Scholastic Awards will 
be entitled to receive an amount equivalent to one-half the 
student’s cash prize in the form of books or works of art. 





Local Sponsors 
For information about cities in which local 
prizes are offered address Scholastic Awards 
Editor and name your favorite local newspaper. 











Literature 
POETRY—The Witter Bynner Scholastic Poetry Prize 
for the best poem or group of poems. Maximum number 
of lines per contestant is 200. Prizes: $100, $50 and $25. 
Ten honorable mentions: $10 each. 


Essay—For the best Familiar Essay, limited to 1500 words. 
Prizes: $100, $50, and $25. Ten honorable mentions: $10 
each. 
Short Story—Maximum length permitted is 3,000 words. 
Prizes: $100, $50, and $25. Ten honorable mentions: $10 
each. 


Special Prizes 
The George Bellows Memorial Prize for creative art: This 
is a special prize with a special jury of artists and the 
prize winners will be selected from material submitted 
for the contests in Pictorial and Graphic Arts or Deco- 
rative Design. Prizes: $150, $75, and $50. 


Binney & Smith Award for work done in crayons, water 
colors, or poster paints. This is a special prize in addition 
to the regular Scholastic Awards and the winners of it 
will be selected from material submitted for Pictorial and 
Graphic Arts, and Decorative Design. Prizes: $50, $25, 
and $15, and five honorable mentions of $5 each. 


Sealing Wax Craft—The awards will be given for ex- 
amples illustrating the most original application of Den- 
nison Wax for making or decorating a useful or orna- 
mental object. (The size is optional, but it is recom- 
mended that objects be easy to handle and to exhibit.) 
Prizes: $50, $25, and $15. 


Eligible to compete: All students of junior or 
senior high school grade, whether they be in 
public, private, parochial or normal schools. 





Booklet is Ready 
The booklet containing complete description of 
Scholastic Awards and also special prizes is 
ready. Free. Write to Scholastic Awards Editor. 











THe SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


Wabash Building 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sponsored and conducted by the Scholastic, the National Magazine 
for High School Students that Leads the Field. 








